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Task of American Catholic economists 

Elsewhere in this issue two articles deal with the 
task confronting American Catholic economists. One 
probes the duty of interpreting and applying papal 
encyclicals in terms of our dynamic economy. Dr. Baer- 
wald of Fordham thoughtfully explores the require- 
ments for properly fulfilling the twin tasks of economic 
study and teaching. The second article, by Paul Har- 
brecht, S.J., complements the first by illustrating the 
economic research which must precede attempts to 
apply Catholic ethical teaching to a complex economy 
like ours. The large place economics has in the solv- 
ing of our domestic and international problems (and 
therefore the importance of properly prepared econ- 
omists ) cannot escape a reader of the daily news. That 
being so, there should be deep concern that our Cath- 
olic schools are bringing so few students into contact 
with the organic body of Catholic socio-economic 
thought, and that so few Catholics make economics 
their career. The present chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, Arthur F. Burns, in an 
address to the Catholic Economic Association in 1952, 
strongly emphasized the specific character of the 
Catholic economist’s contribution. This, he said, is “to 
carry out economic research under the spiritual um- 
brella of the papal encyclicals.” He enlarged on that 
theme by enumerating advantages the Catholic econo- 
mist has over his secular colleague. Among these were 
the great moral purpose he brings to his study, famili- 
arity with philosophy and social thought, the realiza- 
tion that economic affairs form only one aspect of life, 
his ability to command cooperation from like-minded 
colleagues throughout the world and, finally, his be- 
longing to a fellowship which, because of its secure 
position, can afford to take a long view of things. Why, 
many of his listeners asked, are not more Catholic 
graduates dedicating themselves to this important 
work? 


U. S. economy looks healthy 

In the July 25 issue this Review made its own ap- 
praisal of business conditions and came up with the 
conclusion that the year’s end would not see the much- 
heralded recession but only a leveling-off from the 
postwar boom. Strong new confirmation of that posi- 
tion appears in the October Economic Indicators 
prepared by the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers for the Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. Gist of the report is that economic 
activity at the end of September continued at near 
peak levels. Gross national product, the dollar value 
of total goods and services, ran at $371 billion—down 
from the April-June level of $372.5 billion, but $25 
billion above last year’s third quarter. Matching the 
gains in production, personal income during the first 
half of the year moved up 7 per cent from the preced- 
ing year to $283 billion. August showed a continuation 
of the trend with average weekly wages in manufac- 
turing at $71.64, as against $67.23 for August a year 
ago. With 63.5 million employed and unemployment 
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very slightly under August’s record low, consumers 
continued to spend at a $233-billion clip. This was an 
advance above the preceding quarter and is expected 
to carry through the fourth quarter. The decline in 
farm income has been arrested. Net result, as con- 
sumers’ buying intentions are checked, is that trouble- 
some inventories, especially in hard goods, will be 
worked off. Defense spending, after a third quarter 
decline of $1.5 billion, has leveled off at a high nearly 
$5 billion above last year. As is to be expected in an 
economy ebbing from a fantastic boom-tide, there 
are weak spots. But none show signs of turning into 
real down-slides by Christmas. 


New Secretary of Labor 

In stigmatizing as “incredible” the choice of James 
P. Mitchell, vice president of Bloomingdale's depart- 
ment store in Manhattan, as Secretary of Labor, Presi- 
dent A. J. Hayes of the AFL Machinists spoke some- 
what out of turn. No other leader of labor echoed his 
blast, at least not publicly. On the contrary, CIO head 
Walter Reuther, though not exactly turning cartwheels 
over the appointment, welcomed it with quiet satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Hayes, pouncing on the fact that the new 
Secretary belongs to the business community, thought 
it incongruous that a man with such a background 
should be named to the Labor Department. Since 
the Eisenhower Administration is predominantly a 
business-man’s Administration—an Administration, that 
is, by businessmen, not primarily for their own good, 
but for the good of the whole country—this incongruity 
is not so marked as it may at first sight seem. Since 
businessmen must accept a heavy burden of responsi- 
bility for the Eisenhower regime, they have a right to 
the authority needed to make it a success. They were 
no happier, therefore, over the Durkin appointment 
than was the late Senator Taft. It is natural, now that 
Mr. Durkin is gone, that the President should turn to 
the business community for a successor. In tapping 
Mr. Mitchell, he made an excellent choice. He named 
one of the most capable and experienced labor-rela- 
tions men in business ranks, one, furthermore, who, 
both in and out of Government service, has the respect 
of the labor leaders who have dealt with him. This 
Review, which regrets that the choice of Mr. Durkin 
did not turn out as its sponsors hoped, wishes Secre- 
tary Mitchell a happy and fruitful tenure. 


v1 
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Families can’t eat averages 

The American Iron and Steel Institute has just con- 
ducted a survey which shows, according to the October 
number of Steel Facts, that the four-person budget is 
no longer representative of the nation’s families. The 
real figure is said to be closer to three persons per 
family. This may come as a surprise to the experts at 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which from time to 
time publishes estimates of a “minimum but adequate” 
budget for an urban family of four. The fact that the 
BLS estimates are commonly used in collective bar- 
gaining suggests that the steel study may not have 
been undertaken solely from a love of sociological re- 
search. The weakness in average figures of this kind 
is that they tend to de-emphasize the needs of the 
significant number of families which, thank God, are 
larger than the average. To the father and mother of 
three or more children, it is small comfort that indus- 
try pays a wage sufficient for an adequate two-child 
family budget. Among the 483,000 steel employes 
covered by the survey, nearly 90,000 had more than 
two dependents, that is, were above the low industry 
average. This suggests that the steel people might have 
made a richer contribution to the country had they 
devoted the funds expended on their survey to a 
study of ways and means of measuring wages by 
family needs, in addition to the usual criteria. The 
failure of private industry to relate wages to the needs 
of individual families partly explains current demands 
for a system of family allowances. If industry is unable 
or unwilling to provide for above-the-average families, 
which deserve so well of the country, the Government 
will some day be obliged to do the job. 


Cotton under controls 

For Ezra Taft Benson, who would like to see U. S. 
farmers standing on their own two feet and taking 
their chances in something resembling the free market 
of days gone by, these are most unhappy days. On Oct. 
9, the harassed Secretary of Agriculture proclaimed 
marketing and production controls for the 1954 cotton 
crop. Under the Agriculture Adjustment Act, as 
amended in 1948, he had no choice. The law stipulates 
that whenever cotton stocks exceed the “normal” sup- 
ply of 16.4 million bales, the Secretary must invoke 
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controls. With 5 million bales on hand from previous 
years, this season’s output of 15.5 million bales sent 
the total supply way above the permissible limit. So 
next year, in order to qualify for loans at 90 per cent 


of parity, cotton farmers must agree to cut production | 
from 15.5 million bales to 10 million, and planting; | 


from 24.4 million acres to 17.9 million. To add to his 
woes, the powerful House Agricultural Committee 


demanded on Oct. 10 that the Secretary immediately | 


extend price supports to cattle. The committee asserted 
that this unprecedented action was necessary to save 


the ruggedly individualistic cattlemen from “economic | 


disaster.” Though the emergency seems less dire than 
the House farm bloc claims, Mr. Benson may be 


obliged to swallow his principles and bail the stock. 


men out. Already he is helping to support cattle prices 
by buying for Uncle Sam’s account 238 million pounds 
of beef in the open market. Furthermore, the size of 
this year’s corn crop indicates that the Secretary will 
soon be forced to extend controls to that commodity, 
too. To make Mr. Benson’s cup of woe overflowing, the 
voters of Wisconsin’s predominantly rural Ninth Con. 
gressional District elected last Tuesday a Democrat, 
Lester Johnson, to succeed the late Merlin Hull. Never 
before has this district chosen a Democrat to repre. 
sent it in Washington. 


Morals for surgeons 

Besides murder and suicide, the Fifth Command- 
ment forbids all unjustified wounding or mutilation. 
By implication this commandment permits some muti- 
lations as justified. The surgical removal of a diseased 
organ is usually given as the example of a justified 
mutilation. But what about the destruction of a healthy 
organ? Is it licit to remove, for example, the seminal 
glands to arrest the development of cancer in another 
part of the body? That was the question put to Pope 
Pius XII by physicians attending the twenty-fifth an- 
nual congress of the Italian Urology Society in Rome, 
Oct. 10. The Holy Father replied that such an opera- 
tion could be allowed, but only in certain well-defined 
cases. Three conditions must exist. First, it must be 
clear that the healthy organ is a cause of serious harm 
to the whole body. Moreover, it must be known that 
the mutilation is effective and that no less drastic 
method of effective treatment is available. Finally, the 
elimination of danger to the whole body or the lessen- 
ing of pain must be of such moment as to compensate 
for the loss of the healthy organ. “It is entirely possi- 
ble,” the Pope told his audience of 150 physicians, 
“that a healthy organ may by its function exercise on 
a diseased one such a harmful effect as to aggravate 
the disease and its repercussions on the whole body.’ 
The decisive point is not so much whether the organ 
is diseased or not, but whether it constitutes a threat 
to the whole body. Moralists call this the principle of 
integrity, and apply it to each new technique. Up-te 
date treatment of lobotomy, organic transplantation, 
etc., is now available in five pamphlets under the get- 
eral title Medico-Moral Problems, by Rev. Gerald 
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Kelly, S.J., from the Catholic Hospital Association, 
1438 South Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo. (the set, $2). 


Religion and the colleges 

Rev. Paul Reinert, S.J., president of St. Louis Uni- 
yersity, in his speech to the annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education, crystalized the grow- 
ing opposition of serious-minded educators to the 
viewpoint that religion is not intellectually respectable. 
The major religions have an intellectual basis worthy 
of study. Religion, our contemporaries need to learn, 
is not a mood or an adolescent experience on a cloud- 
swept hill at sunrise. It is an intellectual discipline, 
useful in itself and essential to an understanding of 
human life and the basic values of our civilization. 
Welcome therefore is the practical suggestion of 
Father Reinert that all colleges (presumably meaning 
nondenominational) should have a department of re- 
ligion staffed by teachers of the major faiths. These 
men, in his view, should be academically competent 
to present their own religion to the student body, and 
should be given every opportunity to do so. Students 
should be required, “within the limits of the rights of 
conscience,” to take courses either in basic moral living 
or in religion as taught by experts of the various de- 
nominations. This seems a fair solution to the problem 
of restoring religion to the position of intellectual dig- 
nity in the nation’s colleges which it deserves. It is a 
solution which is being backed by an increasing num- 
ber of educators concerned for the moral development 
of students and alarmed at the average student’s in- 
fantile knowledge of religion. Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., offers a course in the “great religious 
traditions” of the West which aims at a perfectly ob- 
jective presentation. If such courses are optional and 
restrict themselves to accurate exposition, they might 
provide a partial solution to the scandalous neglect of 
teligion in the curricula of American colleges. 


Need for knowledge and faith 

Reminiscent of theology professors’ pleas was Pius 
XII’s statement, Oct. 1, to 800 religion students and 
teachers that they must study their religion more 
deeply and “flee from tiny manuals.” The Holy Father 
conceded that Catholic students must excel in all 
branches of culture because duty demands it and the 
Church wants it. But he emphasized that the ever- 
growing development of historical, literary and scien- 
tific knowledge without a parallel deepening of reli- 
gion can be most dangerous to souls. Small manuals 
are insufficient for men of culture. The superficiality 
encouraged by them is inadequate to answer the en- 
quiries of a cultivated mind. Without further and deep 
study, memorized religious formulas cannot dissolve 
the doubts which arise in the minds of students as they 
probe into other fields of human knowledge. Difficul- 
ties as such are not unhealthy for the Catholic student. 
In fact they can be a tremendous aid to a penetrating 
understanding of one’s religion. On this point the Pope 
made a useful distinction between static and dynamic 


doubt. Static doubt, rising from ignorance and imper- 
fect understanding, leads to disillusionment and loss of 
faith. Dynamic doubt, based on a sincere and informed 
thirst for truth, stimulates further study and strength- 
ens faith. This doubt is useful and healthy. It will not 
be engendered by manuals. Only serious study of dis- 
tinguished texts will foster and answer the need for 
deeper knowledge of religion. Pius XII cautioned that 
intellectual knowledge alone is not sufficient for the 
needs of students. Personal faith must be encouraged. 
The most cultured understanding is useless without an 
equally cultured and vibrant belief in the spiritual 
truths that God has revealed and the Church proposes 
for our belief. 


Bringing the Mass to the airminded 

One of the inconveniences about air travel is the 
fact that the airports are generally miles out in the 
country and consequently, as a rule, miles away from 
the nearest church. Travelers on Sundays and holy- 
days, accordingly, have to scramble to get into the 
city in time to attend Mass. So do the airlines per- 
sonnel, who frequently have to rush to Mass in be- 
tween flights. Aware of the problem and urged by 
their desire to bring the sacraments within the easier 
reach of air travelers, the bishops of the country are 
widening the apostolate of erecting chapels at air- 
ports. Boston’s port has for several years had its chapel 
of Our Lady of the Airways. Both La Guardia and 
Idlewild airports in New York will soon have perma- 
nent chapels; Mass is being celebrated meanwhile in 
temporary quarters. Other dioceses, with plans for 
chapels, provide interim easement for air travelers. In 
Washington, D. C., for example, permission is granted 
for evening Masses on First Fridays and Saturdays. 
The growing air-mindedness of the Church in this 
country is but another indication of the facility with 
which the age-old mission of bringing Christ to men 
and men to Christ can be adapted to the needs and 
demands of any age—even one so harried and hurried 
as our own air and atom age. 


Catholic pocket-size books 

An interesting experiment in selling Catholic pocket- 
size books is reported by Raphael Brown and Eugene 
P. Willging in the October Catholic Action, the na- 
tional monthly published by NCWC. Recognizing the 
fact that efforts to remove questionable pocket-size 
books from circulation are negative in approach, the 
authors determined to try something positive—“to 
have worth-while titles to sell in place of those to 
which objections were raised.” With the approval of 
the Archbishop of Washington, Most Rev. Patrick A. 
O’Boyle, a committee was set up to organize the sale 
of Catholic pocket-size titles in front of churches after 
the Sunday Masses. Seven parishes cooperated en- 
thusiastically in the experiment. Though relatively 
few titles were offered (some of them older books 
like The Song of Bernadette), the sales were “surpris- 
ingly good”: 1,600 books were sold in eight demonstra- 
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tions, and “sales would have been 10 per cent to 25 
per cent higher with more titles on display.” The only 
disappointing feature of the whole project was that 
(after the pilot experiment got off to such a good start) 
when all Washington parishes were invited to a meet- 
ing to plan the spread of the work, only seven of the 
District’s forty parishes sent representatives. Messrs. 
Brown and Willging, according to NC News Service, 
report that the experiment has drawn inquiries from 
all regions of the country. A manual explaining how to 
order the books, how to display them, keep accounts 
and so on, may be obtained by writing to Eugene P. 
Willging, Director of Libraries, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Pamphleteering revived 

The announcement by Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., that it has just distributed its 20 millionth pam- 
phlet draws attention to the important role of the 
pamphlet in popular education. Since 1948 the P. A. 
Committee has been paying its own way as a non- 
profit public service corporation. The first P. A. pam- 
phlet was a summary of the four-volume study by the 
Brookings Institution, Income and Economic Progress. 
Over 900,000 copies of another, The Races of Man- 
kind, have been distributed since 1943. All told, 197 
titles have appeared, ranging over such topics as gene- 
tics, migrant workers, alcoholism, national defense, 
life insurance, human rights, working mothers, etc. 
Opinions differ on the value of some PAC pamphlets; 
our point is simply that they seem to meet a contem- 
porary need. Such pamphlets cannot compete with the 
actuality and vividness of the radio, television or the 
daily press. Nor can they duplicate the breadth of 
treatment of the full-length book. Yet for all that, the 
reader on the run guarantees the pamphlet a perma- 
nent place among communication media, because it is 
a time-saver, less costly than a book, more compre- 
hensive than an article—and often up-to-date. Unlike 
the newspaper destined for the wastebasket, or tele- 
vision, which is gone in a flick, the pamphlet has 
permanence. Catholic publishing houses realize these 
advantages. America Press does its modest share to 
keep alert Catholics provided with the pamphlets 
they need to stay abreast of the social and religious 
questions of the day. An advertisement elsewhere in 
this issue tells of the booklets it has available on 
Church and State relations, labor, education, race 
relations and vocations, as well as the numerous papal 
encyclicals. 


AMA vs. veterans 

It begins to look as though, come the next session of 
Congress, the American Medical Association and the 
veterans’ organizations will have a head-on collision 
over the question of medical care for veterans with 
non-service-connected disabilities. As the law stands, 
such veterans get complete medical care at Govern- 
ment expense if they “swear that they are unable to 
defray the expenses of hospitalization or domiciliary 
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care.” Dr. Edward J. McCormick, president of the : 


AMA, has repeatedly voiced opposition to this Govern. 
ment largess. Behind the AMA opposition lies the fear 
that socialized medicine may get into this country 
through the back door of the Veterans’ Administration, 
Present veteran population is about 20 million and 
growing at the rate of one million a year. If free medi- 
cal service in state-owned hospitals from state-salaried 
doctors becomes the rule, the Government, the doctors 
claim, will soon control medicine. AMA fears on this 
point seem well-founded. More than $500 million was 
spent on veterans’ medical care last year, of which 
only $178 million went for the care of service. 
connected disabilities. Besides all this there is another 
big objection to the present law. The General Account. 
ing Office, checking a test sample of 350 patients re- 
cently discharged from VA hospitals, found incomes 
ranging from $4,000 to $50,000. Twenty-five of these 
veterans had real property and other assets of from 
$20,000 to $500,000. Yet all had presumably sworn that 
they were unable to defray expenses. As an editorial 
in New York Medicine (8/20/53) remarks: “Seldom 
has lying been so amply rewarded. Seldom has per- 
jury been so widely condoned.” The AMA deserves 
strong support on this issue. 


United Nations Day: October 24 

A few weeks after the United Nations had come into 
legal existence (October 24, 1945) the American 
bishops at their annual meeting declared that this 
country had “acted wisely in deciding to participate 
in this world organization.” There were two reasons 
in particular for this attitude. One, as Archbishop Alter 
of Cincinnati pointed out only recently, was that “the 
idea of the United Nations is strictly in accord with all 
our beliefs as Catholics.” The other was that the reli- 
gious leaders could not in conscience ignore any plan 
or design that offered hope of a just and lasting peace. 
The reconstitution of a world institution with the pri- 
mary mission of promoting international peace and 
security was, despite the tragic disappointment of the 
League of Nations, a solemn duty that the Church as 
well as the nations owed to our war dead. In support- 
ing this new institution, however, the leaders of the 
Catholic Church in this country did not close their 
eyes to its structural defects or confer a blanket er- 
dorsement on all that it might do in the future. Their 
two 1945 critical analyses of the Charter demonstrate 
that fact. But their support, however discriminating, 
has been no less sincere and wholehearted for all that. 
The advent of the atomic era has brought more diff- 
culties to an already difficult task. The prospect of war 
with hydrogen bombs, as Dr. Raymond McCoy, presi- 
dent of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace, has pointed out in a UN Day statement, makes 
international control an imperative alternative to 
boundless destruction. UN Day, this year more than 
ever before, offers to Catholics as well as to the rest 
of our fellow-citizens a valued occasion to renew pub- 
licly our consecration to the cause of peace. 
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Last week a promise was made here to survey the 
changes that have come about in the State Depart- 
ment. That is a large order, but it may at least be sum- 
marized within the limits of a column. 

A year or two before the end of the Truman Admin- 
istration, strong opinions were voiced that State had 
been saddled by Congress with many operative func- 
tions, here and abroad, for which it was never intended 
and for which it was not equipped. But nothing was 
done about it. 

One of the first tasks Secretary Dulles set himself 
was to try to strip his Department of these purely 
executive functions. He aimed at returning to the 
original idea of an agency whose purpose was to plan 
foreign policy and then transmit the ends and means 
of this to the President, to whom in our constitutional 
system the conduct of foreign relations is solely 
committed. 

Mr. Dulles was largely successful in persuading 
Congress to bring this about. Propaganda, espionage 
and counter-espionage, foreign aid, military assistance, 
Point Four projects and a host of lesser operations 
were transferred, some of them to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, under his brother Allen Dulles, most 
to the Foreign Operations Administration, under Har- 
old Stassen. 

This done, Secretary Dulles’ troubles are not over. 
He has gained some time to think and plan. But the 
Atomic Energy Commission and, more especially, the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the same subject 
always have a lot to say about foreign policy, some- 
times out of turn. The Defense Department gives out 
statements on what we should do here and there in 
the foreign field, and so do the relevant committees 
on the Hill. Treasury has its say on import-and-export 
policy, and, again, so do the committees. The list 
could be lengthened. Senate Majority Leader Knowl- 
and got himself into a hassle in Cambodia, and on his 
return delivered a controversial opinion on the pro- 
posed nonaggression guarantees to Soviet Russia. 
Things like that must ruffle the foreign service. And 
now Vice President Nixon, with a special White 
House mandate, is exploring Southeast Asia, pre- 
sumably also intent on foreign policy. 

It is agreed that Mr. Dulles is a handy man around 
aconference table, and he has a goodly list of solid 
achievements to his credit around the world. His pub- 
lic relations within the nation have not been too 
happy, but this is attributed by newspapermen here 
to bad advice by his public-relations officer. Like 
Secretary Wilson, he has had some time to do some 
thinking with Congress in recess. He still has a job to 
do, however, in restoring the morale of his badly shot 
Personnel. WILFrRD Parsons 





——— 


The Catechetical Guild Educational Society, 147 East 
Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minn., has prepared a compre- 
hensive guide on organizing campaigns to “keep Christ 
in Christmas,” which will be sent free to interested 
persons or groups. The guide’s fifty-odd mimeographed 
pages cover the setting-up of organizing groups, pub- 
licity work, contacts with civic officials, merchants, re- 
ligious bodies, essay and poster contests, Christmas 
cards, Nativity plays, books for children and adults, 
etc. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., wrote to the Catecheti- 
cal Guild: “The project looks fine. You seem to have 
covered the ground completely.” 

B® Manhattan College, New York City, conducted by 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools, has established 
scholarships for trade unionists, giving one year’s 
study in the college’s Labor-Management Department. 
The scholarships are named in honor of Rev. John P. 
Monaghan, pastor of St. Margaret Mary’s Parish, 
Staten Island, N. Y., founder and national chaplain 
of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists. 

B The Brooklyn Catholic Interracial Council an- 
nounces the establishing of an award to be given to 
Catholics of that diocese for outstanding work in the 
field of interracial justice. In honor of the archbishop 
of the diocese it will be known as the Archbishop 
Thomas E. Molloy Award for Interracial Justice. The 
bronze medal will be presented next month to Miss 
Margaret C. Byrne, head of the Department of Mathe- 
matics at St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
former principal of Wadleigh High School in Harlem 
and a past president of the Brooklyn Catholic Inter- 
racial Council. The funds for establishment of the 
award were raised through the efforts of Joseph Wein- 
stein, a Brooklyn department-store executive. 

p> Plans for the organization of a nation-wide council 
of Catholic learned societies have been completed at 
a meeting in Cleveland of delegates of the societies, 
according to a Religious News Service dispatch of 
Oct. 12. Heading a subcommittee to draft by-laws and 
a program is Rev. Joseph S. Spitzig of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Cleveland. 

p> As a testimonial to Rev. Leo O’Hea, S.J., founder 
and recently retired principal of the Catholic Workers’ 
College, Oxford, England (Am. 8/22, p. 492), his 
successor, Rev. Charles Pridgeon, S.J., is launching 
an appeal for £10,000. Half of the sum will go to found 
a perpetual scholarship at the college; the other half 
will be utilized to further Fr. O’Hea’s plans for urg- 
ently needed development of the college’s cramped 
quarters. The appeal has the approval and blessing of 
Most. Rev. Joseph Masterson, Archbishop of Birming- 
ham, president of the executive committee of the 
Catholic Social Guild, the governing body of the 
college. C. K. 
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What if war is inevitable? 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace for- 
mally dedicated its new International Center in New 
York City on October 19. This citizens’ peace head- 
quarters houses the offices of thirty-seven non-govern- 
mental organizations searching, with increasing earn- 
estness, for a way to avert war. 

But if Val Peterson is right, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment should stop wasting its founder’s funds, the 
peace committees should start winding bandages and 
the great gleaming UN headquarters across the Plaza 
should be readied to receive the windrows of radio- 
active dead predicted by President Eisenhower in the 
event of another war. Indeed, if the Civil Defense 
Administrator is right, U. S. defense policy, as recently 
explained by the President, by the Secretary of State, 
by the Secretary of Defense and by the Supreme Com- 
mander of NATO, is wrong and illusory. 

According to press reports, Mr. Peterson affirmed 
his belief on October 6 that atomic war is inevitable. 
He said he doubted that “mankind will be sensible 
enough soon enough to escape this sort of disaster.” 
He added that 


the weight of human nature and human experi- 
ence runs contrary to the hope of a peaceful 
settlement of our problem. 


The United States, at tremendous cost, has been re- 
arming with the avowed purpose of deterring aggres- 
sion by making it too costly to consider. Without such 
strength, as NATO’s Supreme Commander, Gen. Al- 
fred M. Gruenther, warned at the Al Smith Memorial 
Foundation dinner in New York October 8, “we would 
once more find ourselves in a situation where the dan- 
ger that a war might occur would be extremely grave.” 
In the course of his eloquent address General Gruen- 
ther thus capsulized the defensive design of the West: 


Our armed forces will be effective only to the 
extent that the nations supporting them remain 
strong in spirit, active in intellectual endeavor 
and sound economically. The task, therefore, for 
the NATO countries now is to establish on a long- 
term basis that balance between military, eco- 
nomic and social factors which will make us rea- 
sonably secure both from external attack by an 
aggressor and from internal disintegration result- 
ing from poverty and discouragement. 


Pessimistic predictions like Mr. Peterson’s would sabo- 
tage that program. If Mr. Peterson’s war is inevitable, 
what hope would there be of keeping the nations of 
the West “strong in spirit and active in intellectual 
endeavor’? If war is inevitable no matter how active 
our endeavor to find a way to avert it, why continue 
the search? Better by far to take to the hills while there 
is time to travel. Why bother to build shelters and dis- 
perse our industries? Didn’t the President tell the 
United Church Women October 6 that a war would 
mean “the erasure of cities”? 

In his eagerness to arouse an apathetic public, Mr. 
Peterson has advanced a most mischievous enthy- 
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meme: “An atomic attack is inevitable; therefore pref 
pare at once to survive it.” Far from achieving i) 
purpose, it would lead inevitably, in our opinion, ” 
that “internal disintegration resulting from discourage | 
ment” against which General Gruenther warned. 

It is true that Mr. Peterson insisted that he was e& | 
pressing only his personal views. But he was -— 
briefing the National Women’s Advisory Committe f 
of the Civil Defense Administration. His failure 
realize that the expression of personal views contray 
to official policy was out of place on such an occasion 
was a reprehensible lapse. 





Catholic social opportunity 
in the Orient 


Speaking before the 72nd annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in St. Louis, Richard 
L-G. Deverall, the AFL’s Free Trade Union Committe, 
representative in Asia, warned the delegates that the 
armistice in Korea has given the agents of the Red- | 
dominated World Federation of Trade Unions “the / 
truce they need before their next major assault on the [ 
free world.” Red China, said Mr. Deverall, seeks the 
colonial domination of Asia and is paying particular 
attention to “the seduction of industrial Japan” by 
wooing organized labor. 

Despite the grim picture Mr. Deverall painted be [| 
fore the AFL convention, there is one bright spot in | 
the Asiatic labor movement which world communism 
aims desperately to control. The bright spot is the im- 
pact Catholic social teaching has had on free trade | 
unionism in Asia. 

Catholic social doctrine has undoubtedly had its 
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most telling influence in the Philippines. Some yeas Fggag 


ago, Rev. Walter Hogan, S.J., an American missionary, 
launched the Federation of Free Workers, which today | 


has become the largest and most forceful labor move- 
: »> AME! 


ment in the Philippines. So effective has been the 
Federation that, as Thomas J. Flynn, formerly labor 
information officer at the United States Embassy in 
Manila, recently testified in Washington, the Con- 
munist-led rebel movement in the Philippines has come 
to regard the Church in the social field as the greatest 
obstacle to the spread of communism in the Islands. 
Japan offers a striking example of what might have 
occurred in the Philippines had not an American mis 
sionary determined to put Catholic social teaching to 
work. Mr. Deverall told his AFL audience that Sohyo, 
Japan’s major labor federation, had gone pro-Commt- 
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nist. This sample of the speed and effectiveness with 
which WFTU’s agents can work becomes all the more 
startling when we read what Mr. Deverall wrote just 
a year ago of the Japanese labor movement in Asia 
and the Democratic Revolution: 


Postwar Japan’s Ministry of Labor includes an 
Education section which has blazed a path for the 
free world to follow. Labor colleges, summer 
schools and a dozen or more channels and media 
between government and workers are used, not 
to influence the course of labor politics, but to 
give the rank and file of labor a clear picture of 
the principles and practices of revolutionary free 
trade unionism. 


Yet, even though the Japanese Government embarked 
on a model labor education program, one year after 
the publication of Mr. Deverall’s book we find that 
Red agents have successfully saturated Sohyo, which 
controls 50 per cent of Japan’s local unions, with Com- 
munist propaganda. 

It will be no small task to offset the Communist in- 
filtration of Japan’s labor movement. The principles 
of true Christian trade unionism would naturally find 
readier ears in a Catholic country such as the Philip- 
pines. We therefore note with particular interest that 
another American missionary, Rev. George Hirsch- 
boeck, M.M., will follow the lead of Father Hogan 
(as well as of Rev. T. Quinn Enright, S.J., in Jamshed- 
pur, India, and Rev. Peter Pillai, O.M.I., in Colombo, 
Ceylon) by opening a labor school at Kyoto next 
month. We hope and pray that he will succeed where 
Japan’s Labor Ministry seems to have failed. 


Promoting the 


“general welfare”’ 


A couple of weeks ago Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby 
explained how her department was given the rather 
awkward title of Health, Education and Welfare. It 
seems that she favored the simple name of “Depart- 
ment of The General Welfare” (with an upper-case 
T, at that). The late Senator Taft hit the ceiling: 
“That’s just what I am trying to get away from.” 

The Senator might have had one very simple yet 
conclusive objection to Mrs. Hobby’s preference. 
Whatever may have been his views on the constitu- 
tional power of the Federal Government to “promote” 
or “provide for” the general welfare, he was perfectly 
right in keeping the newcomer among the depart- 
ments from seeming to monopolize that function. Agri- 
culture and Labor, for example, also “promote the gen- 
eral welfare” of the United States in their special areas. 

Moreover, “the general welfare” is a term roughly 
synonymous with “the common good” as an object of 
Federal concern, whereas the field of “welfare” as it 
pertains to Mrs. Hobby’s office is restricted to such 
needs as social security and public assistance. To have 
confused these two distinct meanings would have been 
a colossal error. 


The role of the Federal Government in “providing 
for” and “promoting” the general welfare (the Consti- 
tution uses both terms) has been the hub of consider- 
able controversy among constitutionalists from the be- 
ginning. Alexander Hamilton insisted that this power 
was a sweeping grant of authority to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. James Madison contended, on the contrary, 
that the only ways in which the new Government 
could exercise it were those specified in the enumer- 
ated powers of Congress under Article I. Hamilton re- 
garded these enumerated powers merely as illustra- 
tive, not restrictive. On this issue hinged the fight be- 
tween the Federalists and the Jeffersonians over the 
proper “construction” of our charter. 

Until the advent of the New Deal, Congress pretty 
much avoided this issue by basing its social reforms 
on its power to regulate interstate commerce. Hence 
the Supreme Court never had to decide the question. 

When the constitutionality of the first Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was challenged in 1936, however, Gov- 
ernment counsel defended AAA by invoking the 
general-welfare clause. In delivering the opinion of 
the court, Justice Roberts took occasion to observe that 
the Hamiltonian doctrine was the correct one. Al- 
though the court struck down AAA as an invasion of 
States’ rights, Chief Justice Hughes rejoiced over his 
success in winning court approval, for the first time, 
of what he had long regarded as the true meaning of 
Article I. 

The very next year Justice Cardozo invoked this 
Hamiltonian doctrine to uphold the Social Security 
Act, with only Justices McReynolds and Butler dis- 
senting. At the same time, Cardozo warned: 


Yet difficulties are left when the power is con- 
ceded. The line must still be drawn between one 
welfare and another, between particular and gen- 
eral . .. There is a middle ground or certainly a 
penumbra in which discretion is large. 


In some respects Senator Taft himself operated on the 
Hamiltonian interpretation, but not always. On occa- 
sion he preferred to invoke the Jeffersonian theory of 
States’ rights. That he did not want to give Cabinet 
status to the former was therefore perfectly under- 
standable and, on other grounds, the part of wisdom. 


Cost of ’52 elections 


After culling something like a truckload of reports 
filed with the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House, the Congressional Quarterly has come up 
with the total reported cost of the 1952 national elec- 
tions: $23 million. 

Since congressional contests accounted for about $5 
million of this sum, the cost of electing a President 
last year was about $18 million. Republicans laid out 
$13.8 million and Democrats $6.1 million in the Presi- 
dential and congressional campaigns. 

Without much success, Congress has been trying 
both to keep tab on and to limit election expenditures 
ever since the Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925. 
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This act, which applies only to general elections (not 
primaries) of candidates for Congress (not the Presi- 
dency ), requires all political organizations to report 
to Congress every contribution of $100 or more. It re- 
quires every individual donor of $50 or more to report 
directly. It also requires the reporting of all expendi- 
tures of $10 or more. All of this refers to any one 
calendar year. 

The ceiling the 1925 act put on expenditures by con- 
gressional candidates was tied to a flexible formula; 
it also allowed for the operation of State laws, such as 
now exist in 18 States, regulating the sums candidates 
could spend. It did try to keep disbursements of can- 
didates for Senator within $25,000 and those for Rep- 
resentative within $5,000. Nevertheless, former Sen. 
Harry P. Cain of Washington listed at $71,109 his out- 
lays for his bootless bid for re-election last fall, while 
Rep. James P. S. Devereux disbursed $18,265 to be 
returned to the House. Apparently because of the 
elasticity of the law, neither candidate has been 
charged with violating it. 

The “gimmick” in the 1925 act lies in this broad 
statement of exemptions, as given in the U. S. Code, 
Title 2, c. 2 §248 (2) (c): 


Money expended by a candidate . . . for his 
necessary personal, traveling, or subsistence ex- 
penses, or for stationery, postage, writing, or 
printing (other than for use on billboards or in 
newspapers ), for distributing letters, circulars, or 
posters, or for telegraph or telephone service 
shall not be included in determining whether his 
expenditures have exceeded the sum fixed .. . 


At this rate, about the only expenditures that fall un- 
der the law are those for clerks, for radio and TV time 
and for billboard and newspaper space—though these 
are inevitably high. 

In 1939, in the Hatch Political Activity Act, Con- 
gress had another go at regulating campaign costs. 
This set out to limit spending at its source by prohibit- 
ing any individual person, corporation or association 
from giving over $5,000 in any one year to any poli- 
tical committee or organization (State and local ex- 
cluded ). It also set a limit of $3 million on the total 
any political committee or organization might collect 
or dispense in any year. 

The temptation to evade restrictions on campaign 
outlays was written into the Hatch Act. It put no limit 
on the number of committees to which an individual 
or corporation could chip in up to $5,000. Nor did it 
limit the number of persons in the same family who 
could donate a like amount. As a result, 42 Republi- 
can, 22 Democratic, 35 labor and 34 minor-party and 
unaffiliated organizations filed reports for 1952. Some 
families proved to be very generous: the Rockefellers 
($74,175), the Pews ($65,000), the Mellons ($22,000), 
the Weirs ($19,000) and the Vanderbilts ($19,000 )— 
all GOP donors. Five less well-known families (except 
for the Marshall Fields) tossed into Democratic kit- 
ties sums ranging between $10,000 and $22,000. One 
individual, H. R. Cullen, Houston oil tycoon, santa- 
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claused various GOP congressional hopefuls and four 
committees with 31 gifts totaling $53,000. 

Can any effective lid be put on campaign expendi- 
tures? It seems very doubtful. Perhaps the best we 
could do right now would be to require that all poli- 
tical angels be publicized during campaigns. Before 
the electorate votes it should know who is financing 
whom, so it can vote with its eyes open. 


Gregorian University’s 
fourth centenary 


Two great celebrations enlivened Rome this past week. 


The Pope, before the largest gathering of American 
ecclesiastics since the war, dedicated the new home 
of the North American College on the Janiculum Hill 
(cf. “Goodbye to Humility Street,” Am. 10/10). Down 
in the city of the Piazza della Pilotta, a week-long pro- 
gram of receptions and lectures by some of the world’s 
greatest scholars in the sacred sciences was under way, 
highlighting the fourth centenary of the Pontifical 
Gregorian University. 

The founding of the Gregorian dates from 1553, 
when St. Ignatius added courses of philosophy and 
theology to the classes of humanities in his two-year- 
old school at the foot of the Capitoline. In 1584 
Gregory XIII—in whose memory the school was re- 
named by Pius IX—installed the Roman College in 
an immense new building. By 1600 the students num- 


_bered more than two thousand. 


Today the Gregorian University, including a Bibli- 
cal and Oriental Institute, has about 2,600 students 
from fifty-eight nations. Running second in number to 
Italian students are the over three hundred students 
from the United States. The students from the North 
American College are enrolled at the Gregorian. The 
faculty is drawn from more than twenty nations. 

An increasing number of American Jesuits are asso- 
ciated with the university. Rev. Edward Murphy, S.J, 
of the faculty of Weston College, Weston, Mass. and 
Rev. Bernard Lonergan, S.J., professor at the Jesuit 
college in Toronto, Canada, presented centenary lec- 
tures. Rev. Vincent McCormick, S.J., now American 
Assistant to the General of the Society of Jesus, rector 
of the Gregorian 1933-1941, was its first American 
rector. 

Among the alumni of the university are six canon- 
ized saints, more than thirty beati, thirteen Popes, in- 
cluding the last three. Since the restoration of the uni- 
versity in 1824, seventy-seven alumni have been raised 
to the cardinalate, and nineteen of them at the present 
day are members of the Sacred College of Cardinals. 

The Gregorian is before all else the Pope’s univer- 
sity. Its chancellor is the Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries, its rector is appointed by 
the Pope. The most complete center of ecclesiastical 
studies in the world, it carries out the directive of Pius 
XI to be a true ecclesiastical university, fully adapted 
to the needs of our time. 
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Challenges for the 
Catholic economist 





Friedrich Baerwald 





A PROFOUND CHANGE in economic thinking 
and attitudes is taking place within the Western world, 
creating a far more favorable climate for the develop- 
ment of sound views and policies in the economic 
sphere than existed throughout the period before the 
two world wars. The pre-1914 era was dominated by 
the long-drawn-out battle between the capitalist and 
Socialist ideologies. 

Now, after the cataclysms of World War I and II, 
a significant shift is taking place. The New Fabian 
Essays (1952), written by outstanding members of the 
British Labor party, sever the last ties with the old 
Socialist concepts of economic determinism and class 
struggle. The Big Change (1952), by Frederick Lewis 
Allen, shows how capitalistic institutions and social 
structures in America have changed almost beyond 
recognition since the nineteenth century gave way to 
the twentieth. 

The changes give an unprecedented opportunity for 
Catholics to participate more actively than in the past 
in the shaping of economic thought and to assume 
leadership in formulating new approaches and forms of 
economic policies and thinking. Are Catholic econo- 
mists in this country prepared and equipped to meet 
this challenge? 


Encycuicats As Poiticy STATEMENTS 


Catholic economists, especially in this country, must 
make a clear distinction between three phases of eco- 
nomic problems: economic theory, the analysis of spe- 
cific economic conditions and the determination of eco- 
nomic policies. These three phases Of economics re- 
quire different approaches. If they are not kept sepa- 
rate in a study of any given problem, great harm can 
be done. 


/ Papal statements on economic matters are mostly in 


the nature of policy statements based on general moral 
principles. They define desirable objectives, such as a 
living wage. But while they often elucidate basic struc- 
tures of social relations (for instance, as they apply 
to labor and management), papal statements are con- 
cerned with economic theory only from the viewpoint 
of their philosophical premises. The best example of 
this approach in recent times was given when Pope 
Pius XII, in an address to the delegates of the Inter- 
national Congress of Social Studies and of the Inter- 
national Christian Social Union in June, 1950 (re- 
printed in the Catholic Mind, August, 1950), said— 
speaking of the urgent necessity of seeking an “adjust- 
ment of production to consumption on the basis of 


| human needs and human dignity”: 


This article and the following one, as the first Com- 
ment on p. 85 indicates, are complementary. The 
views which Dr. Baerwald, professor of economics 
at Fordham University and this year president of the 
American Catholic Economic Association, expresses 
here about the specific responsibilities of American 
Catholic economists do not necessarily represent 
those of the ACEA. He is now in Germany on a 
Rockefeller grant doing research on productivity. 


We must not look for a solution either in the 
purely positivistic theory founded on neo-Kantian 
critique of “the law of the market” or in the 
equally artificial formalism of “full employment.” 
This is the problem We should like to see theorists 
and men of action, belonging to the Catholic so- 
cial movement, concentrate their attention upon, 
making it the focal point of their study. 

This statement should make it clear that such utter- 
ances on economic matters are not as it were, self- 
enforcing. They require further intense study on the 
level of economic theory. Furthermore, in most cases 
analysis of concrete economic conditions is needed 
before specific suggestions can be advanced to trans- 
late Catholic social principles into proposals for defi- 
nite policies. 

It seems to this writer that we in this country have 
not fully understood the wide scope of the task which 
is implied in any application of papal policy statements 
in the economic field. Too many well-meaning people 
have been led to believe that there is some simple 
short cut by which we could somehow by-pass inten- 
sive research, assessment of theoretical issues (espe- 
cially in the field of competition and pricing) and a 
probing study of the operations of contemporary Amer- 
ican economic institutions. The short cut consists of 
simply proclaiming highly abstract and general “solu- 
tions” based on a mere rephrasing of passages found 
in authoritative statements. 

If we remain content with such generalities, we shall 
never bring Catholic social and economic thinking into 
contact with contemporary developments nor influence 
them by concrete suggestions—least of al], suggestions 
specifically adapted to our economic system. Such 
short cuts also place an undue burden on the authori- 
ties. Catholics are sometimes led to expect of them not 
only the formulation of broad principles of social and 
economic policy, but virtually ready-made systems of 
economic theory and specific programs for social action 
which are falsely assumed to be directly applicable in 
a great variety of different countries. 

Another danger of taking such a road is that the 
traveler encounters Potemkin Villages, which give the 
false impression that the theoretical and practical 
task of construction has already been completed and 
all that is left is a public-relations job. 

An attitude of mere receptivity, of waiting for the 
next official Catholic pronouncement on economic 
policy, is particularly inconsistent with the current 
position of the United States in the economic affairs of 
the free world. American Catholic economists must try 
to live up to the historical circumstance that they are 
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working and teaching in a country which has surpassed 
all others in developing ever more efficient means of 
production and transportation, techniques of manage- 
ment, methods of exploiting markets, ingenuity in im- 
provising new products and other characteristics of a 
dynamic economic system. 





















































Tue TASK OF AMERICAN CATHOLIC ECONOMISTS 


When the Holy Father makes statements on social 
and economic policies, he is usually addressing the 
whole world. It is only natural that he will emphasize 
the more urgent and immediate problems of the war- 
shattered world as they appear in countries which 
have not yet been able to overcome the crises of the 
last twenty-five years. In Italy, France and the German 
Federal Republic, to name only three, acute problems 
of class antagonism, maldistribution of income and the 
scourge of unemployment, actual as well as potential, 
pose continual threats to social stability. While the 
strength of unionism has increased in 
this country, it has somewhat declined 
in Western Europe. New schemes such == 
as co-determination in the iron and 2 


response to this situation. 

It is therefore obvious that the Holy 
Father, in his concern for nations liv- . 
ing under such critical threats, often — 


ers in those countries as part of his Se 
pastoral duty to direct them toward Christian solu- 
tions. The Pope does not ordinarily name a particular 
country, but assumes that informed people know the 
specific issues and locales to which he is referring. 

Trying to interpret papal statements without first 
obtaining the background information required for 
their understanding is another short cut we must avoid. 
The Catholic economist in America must realize that 
the “social question” which has given rise to the many 
papal statements from Rerum Novarum (1891) to our 
day has assumed new aspects in the United States. 
Many new economic and social problems have arisen 
as older ones have been brought nearer to solution. 
This new situation requires new types of analysis in 
terms of the specific experiences of this, the greatest 
and most efficient economic system in the world. 

This writer is entirely free from the suspicion of 
harboring desires to export to the world at large strictly 
American concepts and institutions. In fact, he has 
opposed this on occasion in the fields of politics and 
administration. But we must realize the full impact of 
the fact that while the population of the United States 
comprises only seven per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, the national product of this country is about half 
of that of the whole world. We must also take into 
account that the economic stability and prosperity of 
the world outside the Iron Curtain has become in- 
extricably involved in the prosperity of the United 
States. Even a minor “readjustment” here may cause 
a depression abroad. 
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offers guidance to the responsible lead- A ~ < 


Under these circumstances, American Catholic econ. 
omists have a specifically American job to do which 
goes far beyond the literal restatement of passages 


from past encyclicals and looks into the future with | 
all its promises and dangers. In his Christmas Eve | 
message of 1952, which dealt with several current 


problems, Pope Pius XII stated: 


In fact, the intention of guaranteeing full em- 
ployment with a constantly rising standard of liv- 
ing may well evoke the anxious query, to what 
degree expansion is possible without provoking a 
catastrophe and, above all, without bringing in 
its wake mass unemployment. It seems, therefore, 
that efforts must be made to attain the highest 
possible level of employment, but at the same 
time means must be sought to insure its stability. 


Now I submit that this problem of the risks involved in 
“guaranteeing full employment with a constantly rising 
standard of living” is a challenge of special concern to 
American Catholic economists. 
Moreover, it can be analyzed only 
in terms of contemporary economic 
theory. The Pope has called upon 
Catholic economists to pay close at- 
“= tention to this problem. Yet I for one 
do not believe that all the answers 
are contained in already existing papal 
; documents. They have to be worked 
out by examining current economic 
theories and conditions. If Catholic 
economists interpret their role correctly, they will 
- dedicate a good deal of their effort to making contri- 
butions to the solution of this question. 

Since the time of Quadragesimo Anno (1981) eco- 
nomic institutions and conditions have fundamentally 
changed all over the world. For instance, the structure 
of banking, credit and the monetary system have un- 
dergone profound transformations. American Catholic 
economists, it seems to me, should analyze these 
changes and clarify their meaning. Instead of content- 
ing ourselves, as it were, with simplicist deductions 
from Q. A., we should first clarify and study the nature 
of the changes that have occurred since it appeared 
over two decades ago. Only by doing this will we place 
ourselves in a position in which the application of the 
lasting principles proclaimed by the Popes becomes a 
matter for fruitful discussion. 

The task of American Catholic economists is plainly 
a big one. It is a task, moreover, which has gained in 
world-wide significance with the rise of the United 
States to world leadership. One must ask, therefore, 
to what extent Catholic American economists are 
equipped to undertake these larger responsibilities. 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH BY CATHOLIC ECONOMISTS 


Seen from the other side of the Atlantic, American 
Catholics seem to be in an enviable position. While in 
many parts of the world facilities are provided for 
Catholic elementary schools, there are nowhere else so 
many Catholic high schools, colleges and graduate 
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schools. Conditions for the carrying on of research and 
the building up of a literature in economics and the 
other social sciences appear to be ideal for Catholic 
scholars here. 

At closer range, the situation is quite different. The 
imposing structure of the Catholic educational system 
in the United States is the product of very rapid ex- 
pansion. To complicate matters, our student popula- 
tion promises to grow at an accelerated pace in the 
decade before us. To be candid, we must concede that 
we find ourselves overwhelmed with students of eco- 
nomics while we suffer from a severe shortage of really 
qualified and seasoned teachers of the science. Fur- 
thermore, the rapid expansion of the college system as 
a whole has made it impossible, it seems, to allocate 
even modest funds for research publications. European 
observers seem not to realize that our Catholic colleges 
have very few “institutes” connected with their eco- 
nomics departments of the type thought indispensable 
even in smaller European universities. 

We are confronted with a real dilemma. On the one 
side there are the objective requirements for a much 
greater contribution in value and in volume by Ameri- 
can Catholic economists. On the other there is the ob- 
jective condition of continuous growth of our educa- 
tional institutions which makes it even less likely in 
the future that personnel and resources can be set 
aside for more and better research and writing. 

It is true, of course, that no amount of money and 
library facilities can generate constructive scholarship 
where it does not reside as an innate gift and urge in 
the person of teachers. It is equally true, however, that 
the cultivation of such talents and dispositions can be 
stunted if the attitude prevails that research activities 
are to be left entirely to the private initiative of indi- 
vidual staff members, a commendable activity, to be 
sure, but far down on the priority list of collegiate 
budget-makers. 

Let us put our conclusion very simply. For Catholic 
social and economic teaching to be made effective in 
the United States in the 1950’s, our economists must 
engage in a great deal of research into contemporary 
economic processes and institutions and into the con- 
temporary economic theories being elaborated to make 
these phenomena intelligible. The way we are going, 
it looks as if we may become even less able to devote 
the time and money to such study than we have been 
in the past. 

Put bluntly, this means that our colleges and uni- 
versities may be moving further away than ever from 


what should be one of their essential purposes:+that_ 


of mediating between papal pronouncements on the. 
-economic order and the American economic system in 


pence — cet 





which we must put the Church’s economic teaching 
into practice. If this sounds like saying that the larger 
our institutions of higher education become, the 
greater become the problems of realizing certain Cath- 
olic purposes—at least in the field of economics—the 
inference can hardly be avoided. That is the grave 
danger, at least, which we seem to be facing. 


U. S. vs. Du Pont: 
study in big business 





Paul P. Harbrecht 





Ir SHOULD NOT BE TOO SURPRISING that 
when Du Pont, one of the largest corporations in Amer- 
ica, went to court last November the thing was done 
in a big way. This was something impressive even 
among traditionally big antitrust suits. The corporation 
took 46 rooms in Chicago’s Palmer House Hotel as a 
command post for Du Pont’s legal staff. Twenty-three 
rooms were used as living quarters and 17 more were 
reserved for possible use. General Motors and U. S. 
Rubber, codefendants, also invaded the hotel, and 15 
of the nation’s top law firms were listed among coun- 
sel for the defense. Pictures of Charles E. Wilson, Al- 
fred Sloan, “Boss” Kettering, Irénée and Pierre du 
Pont, elder statesmen of industry, appeared in the 
newspapers in connection with the trial. 

The story that is unfolding before the critical eye of 
Federal District Judge Walter J. La Buy does not dis- 
appoint the promise of the eye-catching headlines, as 
so often happens in an antitrust case. One might say 
with truth that one of the most fascinating textbooks 
of the times in which we live is being laid open in the 
Chicago courtroom. In the case of United States v. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. et al., three of America’s 
largest and most important corporations are being 
turned inside out for examination. Their motives, or- 
ganization and business ideals, their dealings and rela- 
tions with the public and with each other are being 
examined for a period going back forty years. 

And the issue? The U. S. Government is trying to 
prove that the Du Ponts as heads of “the largest single 
concentration of industrial power in the United States” 
(in the words of former Attorney General Tom Clark) 
have tried to stifle competition by restraint of trade 
and monopoly. 


Tue Du Pont Company 


Du Pont, which set a sales record of $1.6 billion for 
itself last year, is the eighth largest manufacturer in 
the United States and the largest manufacturer of 
chemicals. Its growth from small beginnings in 1802 
was gradual, but as far back as 1909 it was first in its 
industry and one of the 100 largest corporations. A 
very great part of the company’s business was in ex- 
plosives, so it is not surprising that by the war year 
of 1915 it had some $90 million to devote to expansion. 

By 1917 it had invested only $40 million of that 
amount within its own orbit and was looking for out- 
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side investments. At that time three of the Du Pont 
men were directors of General Motors, including the 
treasurer, John J. Raskob, who advised his company 
that GM offered an attractive investment “in what I 
consider the most promising industry in the United 
States.” By 1923 Du Pont had obtained a 23-per-cent 
interest in GM, which it still holds. (The rest of GM 
stock is distributed among 488,000 stockholders.) This 
Du Pont block of common shares is now estimated to 
be worth $1.3 billion on the market, though it repre- 
sents an original investment of only $57 million. When 
Du Pont dividends per share of stock totaled $4.70 for 
last year, $3.07 was derived from Du Pont operations 
and $1.63 came from its holdings in GM, a total of $80 
million. 

Just now Du Pont is in perhaps its greatest period 
of expansion. A Fortune report of 1950 stated that in 
five years Du Pont’s plant had nearly doubled, having 
grown at the rate of $100 million a year. For the year 
1952, Du Pont spent $126 million on improving and 
expanding its facilities, some $9 million less than it 
had spent the year before. 

A Du Pont map of the United States would show 
over eighty plants from coast to coast using the power 
of Niagara and burning the natural gas of Texas. Pace- 
setter in the fastest-growing industry of our times, 
chemicals, Du Pont is a symbol of twentieth-century 
industrial America. 


MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE 


This is the company that is Uncle Sam’s right hand 
of defense. The great plutonium plant that had to be 
rushed through to develop the bomb that ended the 
last war could have been built from start to finish only 
by an organization the size of Du Pont. The same 
giant is providing the technology for developing the 
H-bomb, with the Government paying the bill and 
receiving all patents developed. Du Pont’s share is $1 
and the permission to withdraw at the end of the emer- 
gency. It contributes to our defense in countless other 
ways, too, though explosives are no longer its major 
product. 

But Du Pont has also had to look to its own defense 
against Uncle Sam himself. Since 1939 it has been at- 
tacked some twenty-three times for antitrust viola- 
tions. This does not argue that the company has a 
corner on monopoly practices. In some cases Du Pont 
operates so efficiently and on such a large scale that 
when its Government-given patent monopoly ends, no 
competitor possesses the facilities to capture a sizable 
share of the business, nor can they catch up. In the 
case of cellophane, Du Pont was forced to go out and 
find a competitor with sufficient capital to invest, then 
to build a plant for it and supply the know-how of 
production. 

In this latest antitrust case the Government is seek- 
ing to force Du Pont to sell its holdings in GM and 
U. S. Rubber. Should the Government succeed, Du 
Pont would lose the continuing GM and U. S. Rubber 
stock dividends. What is more, it could pocket only 
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about 50 per cent of the sale-price. The other half 
would go to the Government in the form of capital 
gains and income taxes. 


Tue ANTITRUST CHARGES 


The Department of Justice is trying to prove to 
Judge La Buy that the Du Pont family are participa- 
tors in a many-sided conspiracy. Its members are al- 
leged to hold perpetual control of the Du Pont com- 
pany. They are charged with pooling their large blocks 
of stock in the family-controlled holding companies, 
Christiana Securities and Delaware Realty. They can 
thus outvote some 119,000 other stockholders. 

The Department of Justice also alleges that these 


same people exercise control over General Motors by | 


means of their 23-per-cent stock interest. It is claimed 
that the Du Ponts have forced both GM and U. §, 
Rubber to purchase their requirements within the Du 


Pont-controlled sphere in what constitutes a substan- | 


tially closed market. 

What this would mean, if true, can readily be seen 
when you realize that GM is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of cars and trucks, and U. S. Rubber is the 
second-largest producer of rubber in the United States, 
It was described in the Government’s complaint in 
1949 as the largest processor of rubber tires and tubes. 
Last year GM accounted for 41 per cent of total pass- 
enger-car sales in the industry and 37.2 per cent of 
the truck sales. This year it expects to hit a sales peak 
of around $9 billion. Now if the large portions of the 
market which these companies represent are substan- 
tially closed to competition, it would seem that there 
are indeed grounds for complaint. 

The Government further charges that the interlock- 
ing control of these companies has enabled the de- 
fendants to subsidize one another by secret rebates, 
e.g., GM buys its tires from U. S. Rubber at the openly 
quoted market price, but secretly receives a large dis- 
count from the rubber company. The rubber company 
then charges other tire purchasers enough to offset the 
discounts it has given GM. 

Another charge is that the Du Ponts practised “sales 
reciprocity.” Under this system, a company, @.g., a 
steel company, which was reluctant to purchase pro- 
ducts from Du Pont would be informed of how much 
steel Du Pont’s ally, General Motors, was purchasing 
from it. It could then be suggested that GM’s continu- 
ing good-will depended, to some extent, upon the 
steel company’s purchases of Du Pont products. Per- 
haps such a hint would not even be necessary. In this 


manner the buying power of the Du Pont concentrate [ 


would be used to reinforce the selling power of any 
one company, and the captive market would be 


extended. 
Other ways of exploiting this position are also 


charged. Du Pont is accused of having a series of | 


agreements with GM whereby the two will not enter 


I 








—e 





fields of enterprise where they would be competitors. [ 


For example, GM would stay out of the paint, varnish 


and chemical fields, leaving that for Du Pont. Further, f 
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any. technical information in the chemical field that 
GM might discover would be turned over for exploita- 
tion by Du Pont. Du Pont would, in turn, make such 
products available to GM on a preferential basis and 
turn over to it anything it might find which would be 
useful in the production of automobiles. The Federal 
Government alleges that this was done with Ethyl 
antiknock compound and with refrigerants. 

Finally, the Government charges that Du Pont was 
enabled to enter upon a vast program of expansion 
which was subsidized by its large and steady income 
from GM holdings. Du Pont is said to have received 
$676 million in dividends from its GM stock from 1918 
to 1947. The Government cites a long list of companies 
which Du Pont, with this aid, acquired in the ’twenties 
and the early ‘thirties. At the same time, GM is al- 
leged to have received subsidies for its own develop- 
ment in the form of secret rebates on purchases from 
Du Pont, which were given for years. GM’s program 
of expansion is supposed to have been approved and 
initiated by Du Pont executives. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Suppose that the Department of Justice can prove 
all this, or enough of it, what does it propose as a 
remedy? First, it wants the court to declare that the 
defendants have conspired to monopolize and restrain 
trade and commerce, thus violating the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts. Second, it asks for an order from the 
court requiring the Du Pont, Christiana and Delaware 
companies to sell all of their holdings of GM stock, 
which GM or others, but no member of the Du Pont 
circle, may buy. Third, it asks that all stock in U. S. 
Rubber be sold by the defendants under the same con- 
ditions. Fourth, that the defendants all be perpetually 
enjoined from buying any stock in GM or U. S. Rub- 
ber, or any company in which they have an interest. 
Fifth, it wants Du Pont to be perpetually enjoined 
from producing Ethyl, and GM to be required to sell 
all interests in the Ethyl corporation. Sixth, Du Pont 
and GM are to sell their interests in the Kinetic Cor- 
poration, which they own between them. Seventh, it 
wants provision that no director, or anyone else who 
has been employed by Du Pont from 1915 to the 
present be permitted to be on the board of directors of 
GM or U. S. Rubber. Finally, the Government asks that 
all contracts relating to the sale of goods and patent li- 
censes and agreements concerning exchange of infor- 
mation between Du Pont and GM be canceled. 

This enumeration should suffice to show how com- 
pletely the Government wants to separate the activi- 
ties of the three principal corporations it is suing. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE DECISION 


The opening gun in the law suit was fired back in 
1948 when the Government presented a subpoena to 
Du Pont which gave unlimited access to the company 
records. The Government actually selected 3,500 of 


these documents for its case and put more than 1,000 


of them in evidence. Not long ago the 289th document 


was placed in evidence for the defense of the Du Pont 
company alone. Some of these documents are brief 
letters; others run to hundreds of pages. The actual 
trial has been running since November, 1952 and will 
probably continue through this fall. Furthermore, it 
is quite probable that, whichever side wins, the case 
will be appealed, possibly as high as the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Consequently it would be foolish, as well as 
out of place, to try to predict what the final outcome 
will be. 

Whatever the outcome, it is safe to say that the case 
will make economic history. If Du Pont gets a clean 
bill of health, industrialists and financiers will know 
much more clearly what they can do through inter- 
corporate relationships. It will be established that a 
23-per-cent block of voting stock, even in a corpora- 
tion as large as General Motors, does not amount to 
illegal control—-even when the balance of shares is 
distributed among as many as 450,000 shareholders. 
It will define the extent to which corporations can 
jointly own other corporations and own shares in one 
another. Moreover, at least some common directors for 
large corporations will be sanctioned. What else will 
be approved will depend upon what Judge La Buy 
finds to be the facts on controverted issues. We already 
know that there has been some cooperation between 
the defendant companies. So a clean bill of health will 
sanction at least a certain amount of such cooperation 
between large corporations. 

But what if Du Pont loses the suit? The conse- 
quences of that decision cannot be foreseen, even in 
outline. However, the issues are so fundamental that 
we can say for certain that it will set an important 
precedent and open the door to further Government 
action against corporate combinations. A decision ad- 
verse to Du Pont is bound to mark a turning point in 
the evolution of American capitalism. How sharp the 
turn will be will depend on the precise terms of the 
decision. 

The chronicle of twentieth-century capitalism being 
written in the Chicago courtroom cannot fail to rein- 
force the growing conviction of economists, historians 
and statesmen that conventional concepts of property, 
monopoly and competition can no longer be applied 
to an economic system that is expanding with alarm- 
ing speed and is creating new types of social organiz- 
ation. This is a situation of which neither Adam Smith 
nor Karl Marx ever dreamed. Du Pont’s frequent tus- 
sles with the Department of Justice, culminating in 
this giant struggle, dramatize the proposition that the 
new wine of a revolutionary corporate order is not 
aging comfortably in the old bottles of traditional 
economic concepts and judicial forms. For the Du 
Pont situation is not newly born. It has been building 
up for thirty years. Many of the allegedly illegal acts 
charged to Du Pont had their origin a generation ago. 

This decision may deprive a certain relatively small 
group of their property. That has been happening since 
lawsuits began. What has begun to happen only now 
is that a tremendous amount of property is at stake— 
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a property plus organization which is a vital organ in 
our body politic. We are now asking portentous ques- 
tions: Is that property illicitly come by? Is it being 
illicitly used? Are we to leave it in the hands of those 
who have acquired it, on the score of the great good 
they can accomplish through such accumulations? And 
what of the law which (it is argued) says that such 
acquisitions or use are illicit? Are laws passed in 1890 
and 1914 adequate to meet the situation? 

It is significant, too, that important rules which will 
profoundly affect our economic life and the growth of 
our industry for years to come are being decided, not 
in Congress, but in the confines of a courtroom. If 
this case goes all the way to the Supreme Court, only 
twelve judges will have been involved (Justice Clark 














being sidelined). They are no longer playing the 
traditional role of umpire. Our way of meeting the 
problem of how to guide the growth of economic en- 


terprise has made them the policy-makers who shape | 


our future economic development. 

The present structure of our economy is in no small 
part due to decisions like this one and others now 
pending. Yet no one can say that our economic order as 
a whole was consciously shaped by these decisions. 

Even a cursory glance at a problem like the one now 
facing Judge La Buy will show that it is time to re- 
consider what objectives we want our economic order 
to serve. Serious Americans cannot fail to take an in- 
terest in the practices of the industrial and financial 
giants which are setting the tempo of our material lives, 





The Catholic press 
and the United Nations 





Robert A. Graham 





A MIDWEST CATHOLIC PAPER has brought to the 
fore a difference of opinion that has been manifested 
for some time among Catholic editors on the subject 
of the United Nations. The Indiana Catholic and Re- 
cord, which is the official organ of the Archdiocese of 
Indianapolis, threw out an editorial challenge in its 
issue of August 14 to “some of our colleagues in the 
Catholic press who seem to take a particular delight 
in discrediting the United Nations.” It noted that a 
fair number of Catholic papers lose no occasion to 
“snipe from the sidelines at the UN.” 

The Indianapolis editors left no doubt whom they 
had in mind: 


Some of the strongest and loudest and most 
authoritative voices in the Catholic press, like the 
Brooklyn Tablet, the Tidings of Los Angeles, the 
Wanderer of St. Paul, Minn., and the respected 
columnist Fr. Gillis, C.S.P., take evident and fre- 
quent delight in ridiculing the United Nations or- 
ganization, emphasizing its failures, warning of 
its dangers, underplaying its successes and gen- 
erally acting as devil’s advocate for that harassed 
assembly. To these editorialists “world govern- 
ment” or internationalism of any substantial kind 
seem always the dream of dangerous crackpots. 


The publicists singled out for mention in the above 
citation may not accept in every case this rough de- 
scription of their position. There is no question, how- 
ever, that a divergence of views exists among editors, 
regardless of where the precise line of demarcation is 
found. 

What prompted this editorial challenge was a re- 
cent Vatican statement which seemed, on the face of 
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it at least, to be a repudiation of the anti-UN views of | 
many Catholics. Writing to the Semaine Sociale of 


France at the end of July, Msgr. Giovanni B. Mon- 
tini, papal Pro-Secretary of State, lamented the “chau- 
vinistic nationalism” of many Catholics who have been 


unresponsive to the teachings and exhortations of the | 
Popes on the subject of international peace. This is the | 


exact text of the passage: 


Now, in spite of the hard lesson of events, too 
many Christians still remain deaf to the warnings 
of the papacy. How many, for example, continue 
to shut themselves up within the narrow confines 
of a chauvinistic nationalism, incompatible with 
the courageous effort to start a world community 
demanded by recent Popes? 


The Indiana Catholic and Record wanted to know 
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what the “papers of opposite persuasion” had to say 


in comment on this pointed statement. 


Reply was prompt from at least one of the publica- | 
tions. Walter L. Matt, editorializing in the Wanderer, 
said that he was “happily encouraged” in the knowl 
edge that outside of the Wanderer there are at least 
a half-dozen influential American Catholic journals | 
“who still stand in the way of such starry-eyed inter- | 
national muddlers as Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt...” | 
He cited the Catholic Herald Citizen of Milwaukee 
and Rev. Richard Ginder, co-editor of the Priest, as : 
belonging to the same school of thought as his own. As | 
for the letter of Monsignor Montini, said the editorial, | 
that was addressed to a group in France, “where chau- : 
vinistic nationalism indeed exists,” and not to anyone | 
in America. 

The Vatican will probably be surprised to learn, if 
it ever does, that a simple paragraph in the traditional 
annual letter to the Semaine Sociale aroused this kind 
of attention in faraway America. From all indications 
the Pro-Secretary of State was simply making some ob- t 
servations, warnings and exhortations of a general na- | 
ture consistent with the moral and spiritual mission of : 
the Holy See. On such broad public issues with con- | 
siderable political implications the Holy. See contents | 
itself with generalities which provide a clear guide | 
without imposing specific political options. Neverthe- 
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| Jess the pointed criticisms of “chauvinistic national- 


ism,” however generic, could not fail to evoke reactions 
in this country on account of the present division of 
opinion in the Catholic press on the subject of the 
United Nations. 

Such an open divergence of views on a basic issue 


js not common in the recent history of the Catholic 


press in America. Hitherto a rather remarkable soli- 
darity has prevailed. If individual editors were unsym- 
pathetic to the general Catholic view, they kept their 
own counsel and did not advertise their dissent by 
taking the opposite tack in their editorials and news 
reporting. This solidarity has been a source of great 
strength to the American Church. It now begins to 
appear to be diminishing, and this is not necessarily 
a bad thing. 

The Holy Father himself has called attention to the 
wide freedom of public opinion that exists within the 
bosom of the Church. This remark was contained in 
his message of February 18, 1950 to the World Con- 
gress of the Catholic press, and therefore 
applies particularly to editors. European 
Catholic papers are distinguished by their 
wide differences of opinion even within 
the several countries. It may be that the \ 
American Catholic press will improve in ] N 
quality and interest if the editors of the 
future have their wits sharpened by con- a) 
troversy among themselves. 

Whether the United Nations is worth supporting in 
the light of Catholic principles and the natural law is 
a question that can be and is being debated on its 
merits. On an earlier occasion this writer has contri- 
buted his bit to the debate on the “pro” side (“The 
United Nations and its critics,” Am. 11/8/52). But 
there is another issue involved, of a much broader and 
more important nature. This concerns the special posi- 
tion of those engaged in the formation of Catholic 
opinion through the press. 

The difference of opinion among Catholic editors 
upon an issue regarding which there exists an abun- 
dant series of papal directives raises the question of 
the proper function of the Catholic press. It is gen- 
erally accepted that the Catholic press should reflect 
authentically the guidance and exhortations that ema- 
nate from the Holy Father and the bishops. The oft- 
repeated call for the development of the Catholic 
press seems to have no object or purpose if the editors 
are not to be inspired by the leadership of the religious 
authorities. Even allowing for the “freedom of opinion” 
cited by the Holy Father, it seems almost not to need 
demonstration that editorial opinions should bear 
some proportion and relation to the manifest trend of 
papal and episcopal thinking. This is especially true 
for the United States, where, unlike in Europe, the 
Catholic press in most localities enjoys official stand- 
ing and is edited by members of the clergy. 

It cannot be questioned that the overwhelming 
weight of the official pronouncements of Church lead- 
es falls on the side of what can be called “interna- 









tionalism.” Monsignor Montini may not have wished 
to single out any particular group for censure when he 
wrote to the Semaine Sociale of Pau. But his strictures 
on narrow nationalism correspond exactly to the urg- 
ings voiced on many occasions by both the Sovereign 
Pontiff and the American hierarchy. For the sake of 
the international common good the natural world so- 
ciety must find a stable existence. This the Hely Father 
pointed out in his Christmas Eve address of 1951. “The 
indissoluble union of states is demanded by nature,” 
he declared, adding that in consenting to this call the 
states answer the voice of nature, if hesitantly. “This 
natural union,” he said, “they strive to embody in an 
external stable framework, an organization.” In the 
name of world peace the Church today is pleading 
with her own people for less nationalism, not more of 
it. 

Hence it is not surprising that most of the Catholic 
press in America has followed this guidance by giv- 
ing editorial support to the cause of international co- 
operation whenever the occasion arises. 
This does not mean that these editors have 
accepted uncritically either the present 
structure or the operations of the United 
Nations and its related organisms. They 
have rather followed along the general ap- 
proach adopted in 1945 by the American 
bishops, who, in the very act of pointing 
out the defects of the United Nations Char- 
ter, took occasion to inculcate the principles of inter- 
national organization as seen by Catholic eyes. They 
have not attacked the organization in such a manner 
as to leave their readers almost in ignorance that such 
principles existed. 

The readers of such Catholic papers are being 
formed as they should be in the contemporary think- 
ing of the Church on the subject of peace. As the Vati- 
can Pro-Secretary of State told this year’s Semaine So- 
ciale, “To be a peacemaker, a Christian must first know 
and spread all the teachings of the Church on peace.” 
Some may hold that much more energy and convic- 
tion should be put into the campaign. But questions 
of intensity aside, if the European Catholic press had 
echoed as faithfully and fully the urgings of the Holy 
Father and had not been diverted so much by purely 
national politics or personal viewpoints, the Pope 
would not have to complain, as he has complained 
repeatedly in recent years, that the real ideals and 
principles of the Church are either unknown or dis- 
torted in a world searching desperately for peace and 
security. 

If the Catholic press, especially as it exists in this 
country, should be the “voice” of the Holy Father and 
of the bishops, then the “internationalist” majority of 
editors have the best warrant for believing they are 
on the right track. Were it otherwise, the Catholic 
press would be reduced to a series of separate organs 
speaking only for the editor and to that extent lack- 
ing an essential element of what a Catholic paper 
should be. 
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Books to form 
lay spirituality 





Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. 





With a certain amount of brashness amid the heat of 
August we asked readers (Am. 8/1) what three books 
they had found most useful for imparting a sound lay 
spirituality. Here are the results. 

Most of the answers (148 in all) were two to three 
typed pages in length, listing additional books, rais- 
ing questions about lay spirituality or explaining the 
various reasons for choosing particular books. All of 
those answering evinced decided interest in the sub- 
ject of lay spirituality and evident curiosity about the 
books read by others like themselves. 

The letters came from every part of the country and 
from literally all types of people. The Midwest pre- 
dominated regionally. Vocationally, there was no con- 
centration: doctors, lawyers, students, housewives, 
business people, advertising men, teachers, Catholic 
booksellers, factory workers, secretaries were all rep- 
resented. Only one priest sent in books which he had 
found useful in developing spirituality among the 
laity. The largest group replying were converts— 
mostly from Anglicanism—who seemed, judging from 
their letters, to be extensive readers. 


It became evident as the replies came in that Cath- 


olic book stores are an important influence on the 
reading habits of Catholics. One reader wrote: “For 
my part, I stumbled onto the field of Catholic litera- 
ture about fifteen years ago—long after my Catholic 
high-school and secular college days. I did not know 
it existed until I chanced to get acquainted with the 
Thomas More Book Shop of Chicago. I’ve been making 
up for lost time ever since.” Another person wrote: “I 
am fortunate in living in a town with a Catholic li- 
brary—with a librarian whose heart is in the work.” 

These were rather typical of the many who answered 
that they first became acquainted with books important 
to their spiritual life through the efforts of the Catho- 
lic book store in their town. Only one of the book 
stores reporting said its spiritual books did not sell. 
More typical was the statement of the Catholic book 
store in Lynn, Mass: “The popularity of the spiritual 
reading section of our library has been a surprise and 
a delight to all of us.” 

Before listing the results of the survey, it should be 
noted that most replies took for granted the Scrip- 


THREE VOTES 
The Spiritual Life, by Adolphe Tan- 


Waters of Siloe, by Thomas Merton 
wa Virtue of Trust, by Paul de Jaegher, 


S.J. 
Living Your Faith, by Robert Nash, S.J. 
Vocation to Love, by Dorothy Dohen 
Of Sacraments and Sacrifice, by Clifford 
Howells, S.J. 
The Spirit of Catholicism, by Karl Adam 


queray, S.S. 
Farrell, O.P 
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Companion to the Summa, by Walter 
Christ in His "Mysteries, by Dom Mar- 


mion 
The Three Ages of the Interior Life, by 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 





LITERATURE 
AND ARTS 
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tures, the Imitation and a missal. Several said that 
they found using the missal most helpful for reducing | 
their reading to practice. One man, a director of adult! 
education in an Eastern city, listed as his three choice; | 
a missal, the breviary in English, and the breviary e. 
plained by Dom Pius Parsch, O.S.B. This was the only 
mention of the breviary. He defended his choice by | 
saying that he got more inspiration, direction, answen 
to difficulties and temptations from such reading tha | 
from any of the ordinary books. 

The top book was The Soul of the Apostolate, | 
Dom Jean-Baptiste Chautard, O.C.S.R, mentioned | 
eleven times. Running a close second, ten votes, wen | 
Living the Mass, by Francois Desplanques, S.J., ani 
The Sign of Jonas, by Thomas Merton. Seven Store 
Mountain, by Merton—the most popular author—wa | 
in third place with nine votes. Tied at eight votes wer 
Introduction to a Devout Life, by St. Francis de Sales 
Theology and Sanity, by Frank Sheed, This Tremer. 
dous Lover, by Eugene Boylan, O. Cist. R., and Christ, 
the Life of the Soul, by Dom Columba Marmion, 0.5.3, 
Solitary on the seven level stood Peace of Soul, by 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. Two saints and a moden| 
French theologian were mentioned six times: St. Av- 
gustine’s Confessions, St. Thomas’ Summa in th 
adapted version My Way of Life, and Salvation of the 
Nations, by Jean Daniélou, S.J. Two Jesuits received 
five votes: Ferdinand Prat for his Life of Christ and | 
Léonce de Grandmaison for We and the Holy Spirit. | 

Mentioned four times were: The Divine Pity, by | 
Gerald Vann, O.P., For Men of Action, by Yves é | 
Montcheuil, S.J., Life of Our Lord, by Archbishop | 
Goodier, We Live with our Eyes Open, by Dom | 
von Zeller, O.S.B., True Devotion to Our Blessed 
Mother, by Louis de Montfort, The Heart of Man, by | 
Gerald Vann, O.P., Autobiography of Thérése of Li 
sieux, The Church Today, by Cardinal Suhard, Seedi | 
of Contemplation, by Thomas Merton. 

The number of books mentioned increased consider 
ably below the four level. 

















Yes, Father, by Hilda Graef 


Plain and Parochial Sermons, by Jou 
Cardinal Newman ° 


Society and Sanity, by Frank Sheed 
The Quiet Light, by Louis De Wohl 


Progress through Mental Prayer, by HF 
ward Leen, C.S.Sp. 
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spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
or Will Is Our Peace, by Gerald Vann, 
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O.P. 

Many are One, by Rev. Leo Trese_ __ 
My Father's Will, by Francis McGarri- 
1 , S. . > : 
nclicting Christ, by Raoul Plus, S.J. O'Brien 

Christian Perfection, by Garrigou-La- 


ex ont the World Today, by 

Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B. 

Two book stores offered lists which make interesting 
comparisons with the top books in this survey. The 
Cardijn Co-op Book store of Milwaukee reported that 
its top three books were For Men of Action, by Mont- 
cheuil, Living the Mass, by Desplanques and The Di- 
vine Pity, by Vann. It qualified this report by saying 
that most of its sales are made to people engaged in 
Catholic Action. Perhaps a better comparison was 
offered by Old Saint Peter’s Lending Library in New 
York City. Last year the librarians compiled from 
their circulation record of the previous nine years— 
about 100,000 books were withdrawn in that period— 
the thirty most popular titles. The ten books they 
thought might classify as being helpful in imparting a 
sound spirituality for the laity were: St. Augustine’s— 
Confessions, Merton’s—Seven Storey Mountain, Trese’s 
Vessel of Clay, Walsh’s—St. Teresa of Avila, St. Thé- 
rese of Lisieux’—Autobiography, Sheed’s—Theology 
and Sanity, &4 Kempis’-—Imitation of Christ, House- 
lander’s—Reed of God, St. Francis de Sales’—Introduc- 
tion to a Devout Life, Leen’s—Progress through Mental 
Prayer. 

Several facts emerged from the AMERICA survey. 
There is need for clarification of the whole concept of 
lay spirituality. Some readers thought it a derogatory 
term, as though the spirituality of the ordinary Catho- 
lic is something inferior, something second-rate. This 
is certainly a misunderstanding. Perhaps the concept 
could have a neater title, but it seems just as valid to 
talk of lay spirituality as it does to speak of Ignatian, 
Franciscan, Carmelite or Augustinian spirituality. 
There is a mode of living the supernatural life which 
is proper to the layman. Undoubtedly it needs more 
detailed study and formulation. For the most part, lay 
Catholics are using homemade adaptations of systems 
of spirituality intended for religious, rather than for- 
mulations geared to their own vocational life. 

Some writers thought there was a wealth of books 
capable of forming the spirituality of the layman, 
while others thought that we have a wealth of spirit- 
ual books but none that would impart a lay spiritual- 
ity. Perhaps the truth lies somewhere between two 
extremes, 

A strictly balanced, fairly complete presentation of 
a system of spirituality adapted specifically to the 
careers of laymen would be very difficult to find. For 
the highly active, lay-apostle vocation it is easier to 
find formulations of spirituality, though most of them 
have been written with the French scene in view. For- 
mulations for married couples, the family as such and 
students are developing from the Cana and Christian 


Keller 





Two Votes 


The Love of God, by Dom Aelred 

The Spirituality of the Mass, by Adolphe 
Dominic Frenay, O.P. 

The Way to Emmaus, by Rev. John 


Map of Life, by Frank Sheed 
Three Minutes a Day, by Rev. James 


Life of Jesus, by Abbe Constant Fouard 





We Die Standing Up, by Dom Hubert 
von Zeller 

The Life of Mary as Seen by the Mystics, 
by Raphael Brown 

The Life of Christ, by Giuseppe Ricci- 
otti, C.R.S.A. 

Late Have I Loved Thee, by Ethel 
Mannin 

The books mentioned only once are too 
numerous to list here. 


Family movements and from the Sodality, but much 
study and further writing is needed. The most fertile 
statements of lay spirituality are probably found in 
the addresses and pastorals of several of our more 
articulate bishops. But they demand development and 
concretion. 

The misunderstanding of the concept of lay spirit- 
uality is clear, I think, from the novels and biographies 
proposed in answer to the survey. Any of these books 
might be very helpful spiritually, might spur the 
reader on to seek more direction and meaning in his 
life, might thus be very important for motivation, but 
they do not propose anything approximating a bal- 
anced, fairly systematized spirituality intended for lay 
vocations. 

Perhaps the survey will stimulate further study and 
writing in the area of lay spirituality and will foster 
more directed reading. The Grail for October has re- 
printed the AMenrica article which initiated the sur- 
vey. The answers it brings will throw more and very 
welcome light on what the laity are reading and 
finding profitable. 

One excellent point which was clearly proved from 
the AMERICA survey was the deep and sincere interest 
in things spiritual which many readers display. 


I Stalked Eternity 
I stalked eternity this morning; 
Deliberately set out to track her down; 
Pushed aside the little noises and 
Moved as far as possible from moving things. 
Then, there she was with one paw raised, 
Motionless, alert, among the tree trunks 
And the cemetery stones. But she 
Who has evaded countless hunters through ages 
Of experience in camouflage—I could not— 
Cannot bring her home with me. I knew 
Her only by those things that she is not: 
The falling yellow leaf that acted out 
Its end against the cool green arras; 
Bird calls and a distant bell 
That glanced against the solid silence; 
Steps of tiny living things upon the tree trunks. 
These were not my game. 
Eternity stood there forever with one paw raised 
While I took aim an instant. But the tree trunks 
And the stones and silence, sky and grass 
So blended with her camouflage— 
Poor huntress that I am! I lost my game 
Although it leaped not, nor even stirred. 
SisTER M. Davipa 
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Stories of two Mary’s 





MARY TUDOR 





By Hilda F. M. Prescott. Macmillan. 
439p. $5.00 


For the past four centuries Mary 
Tudor, Catholic daughter of Henry 
VIII and queen of England from 
1553 to 1558, has been known to 
historian and general reader alike as 
“Bloody Mary.” The label was firmly 
attached by propagandists like John 
Foxe, who, by the simple expedient 
of attributing every instance of severe 
or capital punishment meted out dur- 
ing her reign to religious intolerance, 
demonstrated to almost universal satis- 
faction that Mary had been incredibly 
vicious in her persecution of Prot- 
estants. 

In more recent times the epithet 
has provided the unreflective reader 
and the uncritical historian alike with 
a seemingly ready-made illustration 
of the inevitable consequences of 
Catholic rule and Spanish religious 
mania. Sentimental apologists have 
only made matters worse by attempt- 
ing to justify what needed no jus- 
tification. They have appealed to the 
well-worn principle, too often invoked 
in Catholic questions, that two wrongs 
make a right. Miss Prescott has not 
succumbed to the pulpit oratory or the 
tears; she has begun anew and re- 
studied the original documents. Thus 
historical criticism, and not religious 
prejudice, has reached a judgment 
which cannot be too highly praised 
either for its scholarly brief or its 
dramatic presentation. 

Miss Prescott began with the facts 
and a willingness—seemingly impos- 
sible for most “liberal” historians—to 
respect the integrity of “an outspoken 
woman who could understand no 
policy but saw all things written clear 
in terms of right and wrong.” The 
result is a sympathetic study of Mary’s 
earlier years, with their ups and downs 
reflecting first Henry VIII's hopes, 
then his disappointments, in his prom- 
iscuous quest of a male heir, and, 
later, the Council’s ever-determined 
attempts to deprive Mary of chaplains 
and sacraments. 

Her will was broken only once, and 
then by her father, Henry, who had 
become expert in the application of 
pressure which had brought strong 
men to an earlier submission. Mary 
never overcame a feeling of guilt for 
denying the validity of her mother’s 
marriage and recognizing the rights of 
Anne Boleyn’s child, Elizabeth. When 
she finally came to the throne, after 
overcoming so many obstacles, she 
interpreted her accession as a miracle 
and the manifestation of the divine 
will that she should proceed with all 


haste to restore England to the Cath- 
olic Church. 

Reared in an atmosphere of hostility 
and fear, without any power of her 
own to counter the moves of the op- 
position, young Mary had to rely 
on the distant threats of her uncle, 
the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V, 
to shield her, or on the advice of his 
ambassadors when they could com- 
municate with her. Many of the de- 
cisions she was called on to make did 
not involve the clear-cut right and 
wrong which was the only basis on 
which she could ever decide. When 
the Emperor finally sent a fleet to 
spirit her out of England, she en- 
dangered the lives of all while she 
pondered her action and, finally, de- 
cided to stay. 





) { 


» *% 








Later, as queen, convinced there 
was no one in England she could 
trust, she again turned to an imperial 
ambassador, Simon Renard, who is 
cast as the main villain of the piece. 
Renard saw her weaknesses and 
played upon them to achieve his own 
end, the unpopular marriage to Span- 
ish Philip, which brought Mary a brief 
Indian-summer happiness and a long 
winter of discontent. She could win 
the affections of her Londoners by a 
display of raw courage in the face ot 
armed rebellion; but she always alien- 
ated her people by taking advice from 
foreigners whose purse strings were 
in the hands of the Emperor. 

Miss Prescott makes Mary’s many 
political errors understandable with- 
out excusing or mollifying them. Mary 
was‘a woman unafraid of any of her 
councilors, men with “the morals of 
pirates and the susceptibility of po- 
ets,” but she could never bring herself 
to decide until it was too late to 
escape or too soon to reform. Her 
integrity kept her from yielding to 
the verbal arguments of the Reform- 
ers when she could see the increasing 
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poverty of the surrounding country. 

side, but it also blinded her to some 
very prudent advice to go slowly 
given by undoubtedly honorable me | 
as Thomas Cromwell and Charles y, | 

The author’s eye for the color and | 
significance of the trivial detail js | 
unfailing, and her description of the 
Proclamation of Mary and the Rebel. 
lion of Wyatt prove that she can tun | 
out passages as dramatic and moving | 
as Parkman or Motley. Her descrip. | 
tion of the members of Lady Jane’ | 
Council nervously sweating it out, | 
wondering who would be the first to 
“rat” as their traitorous attempt to | 
exclude Mary came out into the open, 
sends them scurrying down the rat | 
holes of history followed by the de. 
rision they deserve. 

Historian Prescott gives pussy. 
footing William Cecil the lie and | 
proves that “every one of the charges 
from which Cecil so brusquely dis. | 
charged the Protestant parties can be 
seen to be justified at some period of } 
the reign.” The book will take its 
place beside recent great achieve. 
ments in the writing of the history of 
the sixteenth century and it may als 
go a long way toward defining Mary 
Tudor’s niche in history as that of 
“a good woman, but an ill prince.” 

Mary Tudor is the October selec. 
tion of the Catholic Book Club. 

P. A. DUHAMEL 





~ 





THE TUDOR ROSE 





By Margaret Campbell Barnes, Mac- 
rea Smith. 313p. $3.50 


“History need not be simply a dusting- 
off of old bones for the edification of 
school children.” Words to that effect 
have been pronounced with conviction 
by teachers and historians since history 
established itself in the school cur- 
riculum; but not many have succeeded 
in meeting the implied challenge. 
Margaret Campbell Barnes has done 
so superlatively in The Tudor Rose. 

Here is a three-dimensional picture 
of England during and immediately 
following the Wars of the Roses, with 
Elizabeth of York, daughter of Ed- 
ward IV, wife of Henry VII and 
mother of He VIII, as the central 
character. Elizabeth, as well as the 
other characters of the book, take on 
the breath of life. 

Elizabeth of York, a loving, lovable, 
guileless woman, and Henry Tudor, 
her solemn, deliberate husband, it- 
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' capable of love, move through the 


pages of this novel to work out their 
respective destinies just as any two 
such disparate people joined together 
in marriage might do. 

As a girl of seventeen, Elizabeth 
thrills to the sight of Tom Stafford, 
her first love. She grieves with a grief 
contagious to the reader over the 
murder of her two brothers by the 
usurping Duke of Gloucester; and hu- 
manly she nurtures the hope that 
somehow they may live somewhere 
in the world, that they may have 
escaped frons the Tower before the 
deed had been accomplished. 

A thrilling chapter creates the sus- 
ense of Elizabeth’s secret meeting 
with the loyal Yorkish nobles after 
her escape in disguise from sanctuary. 
The reader endures with her the first 
frustrating years of her marriage— 
one of political expediency—in spite 
of Elizabeth’s romantic hope that it 
would be purely a marriage of love. 
We share her joy in the birth of her 
children and the anxiety and disap- 
pointment resulting from her hus- 


band’s repeated delay of her corona- 
tion. 

Henry, ever at his meetings, ever 
scribbling in his books, ever running 
about to foster awe and deference to 
his person, thinks of Elizabeth only 
when she is in confinement, when he 
hopes for male heirs who will defend 
the English throne from pretenders. 
With galling righteousness, he justifies 
his every move, giving his wife no 
more grounds for complaint than that 
he cannot return her love. 

Besides Henry and Elizabeth there 
are a number of other well-drawn 
characters: Elizabeth Woodville, the 
disillusioned wife, then widow, of the 
philandering Edward IV; Elizabeth’s 
sisters, most charming among them 
Cecily; Margaret, Henry Tudor’s 
mother, kind to Elizabeth but ever 
ready to defend her son even from 
Elizabeth’s most legitimate complaints. 

These human themes and consider- 
ations make The Tudor Rose one of 
the best written and most interest- 
sustaining novels this reviewer has 
ever read. Lypra C. GIGLIo 





Do students wassail? 





DRINKING IN COLLEGE 





By Robert Straus and Selden D. 
Bacon, Yale U. Press. 214p. $4 


This is a sociological study based on a 
lengthy questionnaire administered to 
about 17,000 college students, men 
and women, in twenty-seven colleges 
throughout the country. The object of 
the survey was to establish the basic 
facts about the drinking habits and 
attitudes of one segment of the drink- 
ing population. Facts are precious, 
especially where alcohol and its prob- 
lems are concerned, for in this field 
there is abundant guesswork, preju- 
dice and misinformation. 

The book presents an organized 
body of statistical information, care- 
fully evaluated, on such topics as how 
many drink in college, and how many 
do not, when and where those who 
drink first started drinking, how much 
and how often they drink, the influ- 
ence of parental and economic back- 
ground, the significance of religious 
affiliation and racial origin, and the 
incidence of potential problem-drink- 
ers. 

Valuable information was also col- 
lected as to the attitudes of the stu- 
dents toward the drinking or abstain- 
ing of others, their beliefs as to the 
connection between drinking and 
sexual behavior, etc. A very large 
number believe that drinking is closely 
connected with petting, sexual ex- 
citement and intercourse. They were 
not asked to speak from personal ex- 


perience, but undoubtedly personal 
experience and observation influenced 
their views of the matter—as the 
authors themselves infer, when they 
note the very high percentage of mar- 
ried students who answered these 
questions affirmatively. 

The authors are sociologists. Dr. 
Bacon is professor of sociology at Yale 
and director of the Yale Center of 
Alcohol Studies. Dr. Straus, who has 
been with the Yale Center for the past 
six years, is now a member of the fac- 
ulty of the College of Medicine at 
Syracuse, N. Y. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the book stresses the 
sociological viewpoint throughout, 
maintaining that drinking is a custom 
or set of customs in the sociological 
sense, and appealing to socio-cultural 
factors to explain these drinking cus- 
toms. 

The authors play down the in- 
fluence of the “free rational choice of 
the individual” as a causative or ex- 
planatory factor in drinking behaviors, 
and apparently are under the impres- 
sion that customary behavior and 
freely-chosen behavior are antithetical 
ideas. I leave to sociologists the task 
of criticizing or evaluating the work 
as a contribution to their all-inclusive 
discipline. 

To me the great value of the survey 
is its factual content. It is worth know- 
ing that up to 90 per cent of the men 
in some of our colleges drink at least 
occasionally. It is still more important 
to realize that the great majority of 
college students do not drink fre- 
quently and do not drink heavily. 
Only 21 per cent of the men and 10 
per cent of the women reported that 








they imbibed more than once a week. 

In addition to giving educators and 
others a factual basis for dealing re- 
alistically with drinking problems (for 
there definitely are problems and se- 
rious ones), the authors hope that 
follow-up studies of some of the po- 
tential problem-drinkers uncovered in 
the survey will make it possible even- 
tually to predict future alcoholism. At 
present it is not possible to do so 
with any accuracy. It is suggestive, 
however, that the potential problem- 
drinkers discovered in the survey ex- 
ist in the college drinking population 
in the same proportion as alcoholics 
exist in the general drinking popula- 
tion, and that even the ratio of men 
to women is the same. 

Statistics can be made to prove al- 
most anything, and already these 
Statistics are being abused. A very 
widely circulated magazine carries an 
article which concludes from the sur- 
vey that drinking has little to do with 
sexual misconduct among young peo- 
ple of college age. In the survey there 
is no basis for such a conclusion. But 
the statistics make it abundantly clear 
that drinking plays a very important 
role in the lives and thoughts of col- 
lege students, and that it is connected 
with problems and complications of 
one kind or another. These facts 
should alert educators to their respon- 
sibility for preparing young people to 
live in a world where alcohol plays so 
large a part and providing them at 
the same time with the means of ful- 
filling that responsibility on a realistic, 
factual basis. Joun C. Forp 


How to judge a book 





NORMS FOR THE NOVEL 





By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. America 
Press. 180p. $2 


To this reviewer, Norms for The Novel 
seems an altogether helpful essay in 
a field far from crowded, namely the 
moral evaluation of works of literary 
art. That phrase alone is enough to 
open the floodgates of passion in 
breasts which harbor the conviction 
that the two are either unrelated ques- 
ions or related at a level so profound 
that no one professedly engaged in 
moral evaluation could be expected 
to recognize the kinship. With Fr. 
Gardiner the matter constitutes an 
acute personal and professional prob- 
lem, since he is of the number of 
critics charged “in a special way with 
the spiritual well-being of those who 
depend on [his] judgment.” 

That is not nearly so sterile and 
didactic a charge to the ears of a 
dweller in a moral universe as to the 
inhabitant of an indifferent one. The 
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former will see in all literary creation 
a human exchange in which maker 
and receiver take on new mutual ob- 
ligations because of their new relation. 
There is no such thing as a totally un- 
concerned onlooker (again, in a moral 
world) to this commerce of spirits. 
Whoever introduces writer to reader 
has the primary duty to recall that 
people are involved, which is to say 
moral beings, more basically than ar- 
tists and esthetes. 

A common solution to what com- 
monly is at least recognized as a prob- 
lem is the declaration that the ar- 
tistically inferior is synonymous with 
the most profoundly deleterious in this 
exchange, hence the immoral and so 
to be branded. All other judgments 
are fated to fatuity in some degree. 
What might have validity in a world 
made exclusively of refined spirits, 
however, is not necessarily a good 
working principle for the world that 
is. When a “large undefinable mass 
of readers” is at the receiving end 
of both literary effort and criticism 
—men virtuous, prurient, ignorant, 
scrupulous, cultivated—the mammoth 
task of saying something to all for 
their best uses becomes evident. 

Chaucer (through Nevill Coghill) 
enunciates a principle in his prolog 
not entirely irrelevant to Fr. Gardin- 
er’s purpose: “He who repeats a tale 
after a man/ Is bound to say, as 
nearly as he can,/ Each single word, 
if he remembers it,/ However rudel 
spoken or unfit,/ Or else the tale he 
tells will be untrue,/ The thing in- 
vented and the phrases new.” 

The relation of art to the life of 
men is dealt with in these Norms, 
notably sinful life, whether marked by 
blasphemous speech and coarse allu- 
sion or not. Likewise there is discussed 
the necessary identification of the 
reader with the author’s created cast, 
some bond of sympathy with fellow 
human sufferers being an elementary 
requirement for the great in literature. 
In all, some half dozen or more 
canons emerge from the study: “what 
is to be judged is the book and not 
the author except as known through 
the book”; “if sin is discussed or por- 
trayed in a story it must be recog- 
nized for what it is.” Despite the 
somewhat bald first statement of some 
of these propositions, the priest critic 
is alive to most of the grays and dis- 
cusses them with a satisfactory insight. 
He does not operate exclusively in the 
black-and-white that makes a good 
legislator but a hopeless judge or 
moral counselor. 

There is a careful effort throughout 
to prescind from the matter of style, 
or how successful the critic feels the 
author to be in his literary attempt. 
Readers familiar with Fr. Gardiner’s 
basic positions from the pages of this 


Review should be pleased to see his 
presentation fleshed out with deeper 
thought and recourse to a body of 
extremely reputable criticism. If the 
novels illustrative of points made seem 
a recurrent few, it is either that some 
are used for laboratory purposes or 
that the total of outstanding modern 
novels is not a staggering one. The 
moral norms seem ineluctable and 
well proposed. 
Gerarp S. SLoYAN 





SHERIDAN THE INEVITABLE 





By Richard O'Connell. Bobbs-Merrill. 
357p. $4.50 


Due to the effusions of a minor poet, 
Phil Sheridan became one of the most 
romantic figures of the Civil War and 
passed into legend as a swashbuckling 
daredevil, galloping about on a great 
black horse, cheering his troops to 
victory against overwhelming odds. 
But few today know much about the 
character and accomplishments of the 
youngest member of that famous tri- 
umvirate, Grant, Sherman and Sher- 
idan. 

The son of Irish immigrants, Phil 
Sheridan showed little promise of fu- 
ture greatness during his drab boy- 
hood days in Somerset, Ohio. Small 
for his age, far from handsome, asser- 
tive and self-confident, he was neither 
then nor later very popular with his 
contemporaries. After an undistin- 
guished course at West Point, he fol- 
lowed in his early Army career the 
usual pattern of that day—service on 
the Southern and Western frontiers. 
The outbreak of civil war found him 
in Oregon, still a lieutenant after eight 
years of service, but before it ended 
he was to be a three-star general and 
a national hero. 

He was called to Saint Louis, where 
his energy, efficiency and self-reliant 
determination soon attracted the at- 
tention of Halleck, Grant and Sherman, 
and he became one of the outstanding 
leaders of the Western armies during 
the next three years. Transferred to 
Virginia by Grant in 1864, he quickly 
reorganized the Northern cavalry and 
made it his chief weapon in clearing 
the Confederate forces from the Shen- 
andoah and preventing Lee’s escape 
from Richmond. 

At the close of the war Sheridan 
was appointed military governor of 
Louisiana and Texas. Not even an ad- 
vocate so favorable as the author can 
find much to say for this regrettable 
part of his career, for besides being 
utterly unfitted by training and tem- 
perament for such a position, there 
was his strong dislike for Southerners 
acquired during his stay at West Point. 

After two years of strife and con- 
fusion, which were not entirely his 
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fault, the general was shifted ong 
more to the Western frontier, wher 
for the next fifteen years he was mu¢ 





more in his element fighting the }, 
dians. 
Such is the story which the auth | 
tells in very dramatic fashion, giving/ 
us, as well, a fine picture of the ge. 
eral himself, a dynamic, impulsiy 
man, cockily self-confident but ng 
thoughtlessly rash. There was alway; 
careful planning and preparation fy 
every move, a diligent care for th 
comfort and efficiency of his men, anj 
it was such qualities more than dash. 
ing bravado in action which won hin 
the confidence of his superiors and th 
enthusiastic loyalty of his men. Th 
casual reader as well as the studen 
will find this an entertaining and ip. 
structive work. F. J. GALLAGHER 





A PAIL OF OYSTERS 





By Vern Sneider. Putnam. 31 1p. $3.5) 


Formosa, under the domination of the 
Chinese Nationalist regime, is the lo. 
cale for Mr. Sneider’s novel. The story 
is that of the adventures undergone 
by Li Liu, a peasant boy, as he 
searches for the household god (a 
picture) stolen by marauding Nation. 
alist troops. He is befriended in his 
search by an American journalist who 
is touring Formosa to discover the 
true nature of the people and of their 
politica] situation. 

These objects of the journalist’ 
quest become the stuff of which the 
novel is made. The people are re. 
vealed, in various characters, as being 
simple, sweet and open or brutal and 
conscienceless. Three of the figures in 
the story, Li Liu, Didi and Didis 
sister, take on a memorable vitality 
through deft and sympathetic por 
traiture. 

The political situation is sketched in | 
terms of the following thesis. The Na- 
tionalist party is dominated by e- 
Communists, who are quite as ruth- 
less and unprincipled in their present 
opposition to communism as they for- 
merly were in their support of it. This 
leaves the native Formosans resentlul 
of American support, bereft of all 
personal rights, and even sighing for 
“the good old days” of Japanese o- 
cupation when enlightened self-inter- 
est moved the reigning Power at least 
to leave enough food for workers to 
work on. 

Whether or not such a thesis has 
any validity is beyond my knowing. 
Within the fictional frame of its 
presentation it is disturbingly cot 





vincing. But these politica! consid 
erations aside, we can still be com 
tent with a quiet, somewhat sad little 
story of people and a land we little 
know. BRENDAN CONNOLLY 
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THE MOUSE HUNTER 





By Lucile Hasley. Sheed & Ward. 
9429p. $2.75 


This is a reprint of essays and short 
stories originally appearing in various 
Catholic publications. 

In the essay entitled “House of 
Light,” Mrs. Hasley tells the story of 
her conversion to the faith. The last 
paragraph in this essay stands as a 

ect commentary on this book and 

will show the prospective reader what 
to expect. 

Mrs. Hasley writes: 

It is precisely this wonderful, 
endless exploration along the 
right road, with its interesting de- 
tours and unexpected vistas, that 
I-personally—would hold out to 
people interested in Catholicism. 
‘Peace” is perhaps the last word 
to spring to my mind. I can think 
only in terms of the adventure, 
the aliveness, the challenge, the 
diversity and—yes—the joyous- 
ness of the Catholic way of life. 


Aliveness, diversity, joyousness are 
here in abundance. Whether Mrs. Has- 
ley is describing the terrors of her 
frst airplane trip, or the anguish of 
her first public address, or whether 
she recounts the practical difficulties 
that the average Christian marriage 
must confront on its journey towards 
the ideal, everywhere she writes with 
the same vivacity and in a lingo as 
modern as today’s sport page. She 
writes because she has to write, be- 
cause her mind is thronging with 
ideas and fancies that clamor for ex- 
pression. And just when you've de- 
cided that she is too feminine for 
words, she crosses with a right that 
leaves you gasping at the breadth of 
her common sense and the depth of 
her Christian grasp of actual realities. 

Anyone who reads this book can be 
promised an experience that will be 
not only delightful, but often very 
illuminating. 

FREDERICK A. HARKINS 





ADAMS’ WAY 





By Lonnie Coleman, Dutton. 252p. 
$3 


Until we learn to be better Christians 
than we are, most love will continue 
to be an extension of the self. Adams’ 
Way is the story of such a love. It 
begins when David Adams, an elderly 
Southern bachelor, interested only in 
his comfort and his books, takes it into 
his head to annoy the townsfolk he 
despises by sheltering an outcast 
young colored girl. 

From motives compounded of hu- 
manity, frustration and spite, he de- 


cides to teach the crude, ignorant 
creature to think and act creditably. 
The girl responds almost instantly to 
his tuition, the town reverberates with 
censure and Adams grows increasingly 
determined on his project. 

His interest develops into affection, 
and it is one of the suspense factors 
of the story that we do not know what 
kind of love will finally result. The 
townspeople do not share this uncer- 
tainty, and arrive in klansmen’s robes 
upon his lawn. Here, after the only 
extrinsic obscenity in the book, a dea 
ex machina appears in the person of 
the town’s eccentric schoolteacher, 
who promptly takes charge of the 
whole situation. 

This Alabama version of the Pyg- 
malion story acquires a wry humor 
from the personality of David Adams, 
part pedant, part misanthrope, part 
human being, who narrates the tale. 
He is a believable person. But there 
is a puppet-like quality, sometimes 
quite whimsical indeed, in the rest of 
the characters. They are drawn to 
serve the plot, not to express them- 
selves. 

The novel is an ingenious tour de 
force against blind social prejudice. 
It has sound integration where it could 
have had a broad humanity. How 
could Mr. Coleman bring his readers 
so far without making the final dis- 
closure? For transcending racial and 
other distinctions is the human truth 
that to give heip is a first step to love; 
and we are inclined to love, not so 
much those who befriend us, as those 
whom we befriend. 

If Mr. Coleman feels this, he makes 
nothing of it. David Adams sinks back 
into smug solitude. He has loved by 
accident; he has not learned how to 
love. The quality of mercy is blessed, 
not twice but once. M. M. DoLan 





JAPAN AND AMERICA TODAY 





By Edwin O. Reischauer & others. 
Stanford U. 166p. $3 


The headlines coming out of Japan 
these days have an ominous sugges- 
tion for Americans who have taken the 
continued friendship of Japan as some- 
thing like a constant in the American 
position in Asia. There are stories 
about “a wave of anti-American” sen- 
timent; and there is very evident foot- 
dragging on the project for building 
up an adequate Japanese defense 
force, by the same Japanese who 
loudly attack the presence of security 
forces from the United States in their 
islands. 

The extreme stories are exaggera- 
tions—“swell,” for instance, would be 
a better word than “wave” for de- 
scribing a rising irritation with Amer- 


ican policy in Japan. But there is some 
basis for the stories, which Americans 
ought to understand. This new book 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations 
is the best handbook available for con- 
sidering the mutual demands, likes 
and annoyances of two peoples thrown 
together in such odd circumstances as 
the Americans and the Japanese. 

The contributors, led by Professor 
Reischauer of Harvard, include some 
of the leading American and Japanese 
authorities on the subject (and, de- 
spite what some people said about 
the pre-war days of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, there are no Com- 
munists, fellow travelers or anything 
like it among them). They have posed 
the situation in an easily digested 
form. The progress of American aid 
to Japan, the economic problems of 
Japan, the questions of Japanese re- 
armament, are here very neatly and 
fairly summarized. 

Professor Reischauer, at the begin- 
ning, has put the differences between 
the American and Japanese positions 
on defense and trade in a nutshell. 
The Americans, he says, understand- 
ably see Japan first as a country which 
must be politically and militarily lined 
up against communism. The Japanese, 
for their part, are interested mainly in 
economics—since as a trading nation 
they live or die by their export and 
import balances The rest of the book 
covers Japanese-American relations in 
the widest possible range, but it al- 
ways comes back to this essential dif- 
ference in the point of view. 

That difference will remain, the con- 
tributors suggest, until we in Amer- 
ica can: 1) convince the Japanese of 
the deep and urgent reasons behind 
our change of attitude from the days 
when General MacArthur was writing 
an anti-war Constitution and letting 
all the Communists out of Japanese 
jails; and 2) assure the Japanese of a 
solution to their economic problems 
alternative to a brisk and unrestricted 
trade with Red China. 

FraNK GIBNEY 





THE LADY OF ARLINGTON 





By Hartnett T. Kane. Doubleday. 
288p. $3.50 


The lady of the title is Mrs. Robert 
E. Lee, and this fictionalized biogra- 
phy views the life of the General 
through the eyes of his wife. If a vul- 
gar mercenary allusion is pardonable, 
the subject matter has almost sure-fire 
sales appeal for at least three reasons: 
it deals, in a highly sympathetic man- 
ner, with possibly the one man, in- 
cluding Lincoln, who emerged from 
the Civil War with the respect of both 
the North and South; Lee’s popularity 
in recent years has, if anything, in- 
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creased, thanks to Douglas Southall 
Freeman’s_ outstanding biography; 
and, finally, the image of the unbend- 
ing figure at Appomattox, in his white 
beard and Confederate uniform, atop 
his horse Traveler, is one that has al- 
ways appealed strongly to the innate 
romanticism and sentiment for the 
underdog entertained by most Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. Kane’s study is especially im- 
pressive in historical detail, less so in 
its narrative ability. The fifteen pages 
of acknowledgments and bibliography, 
as well as the detailed minutiae in 
which people, events and places are 
described, attest to the careful note- 
taking which preceded the actual cre- 
ation of the novel. Considered simply 
as a story, the tale lacks a certain 
dramatic excitement, and this is ex- 
plained by two facts. First, both Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Lee glide through the 
book with Olympian perfection, meet- 
ing all obstacles with a resolute facade 
which, however admirable (and slight- 
ly incredulous), is rather unexciting 
and lacking in conflict. Secondly, Lee’s 
most crucial moments are dismissed 
too briefly; Appomattox, for example, 
is quietly disposed of in one short para- 
graph. 

In relation to some of the atrocities 
masquerading as historical novels 
these days, Mr. Kane’s book is far 
superior. But in view of the rich 
source material, it leaves something to 
be desired. As it stands, its outstand- 
ing trait is a competent, stolid work- 
manship. It might have been, I think, 
high drama. RicHAarpD CROWLEY 





CEILING UNLIMITED 





By Lloyd Morris and Kendall Smith. 
Macmillan. 417p. $6.50 


To compress into a single handy vol- 
ume the history of American aviation 
from the Wright brothers at Kitty 
Hawk to the supersonic speed planes 
of today is an achievement by itself. 
To do it with readability and appro- 
priate personal anecdote is the more 
remarkable. The combination of fact 
and interest make this a volume for 
reading pleasure as well as for per- 
manent reference. 

This is not merely a story of tech- 
nical achievement, though the out- 
standing technical advances are made 
clear. It is also a story of vision, en- 
thusiasm, event. It indicates the values 
and the disabilities of Government en- 
couragement and aid. It dips into the 
financing of ventures and the organiza- 
tions and combinations necessary to 
develop the industry, not only of pro- 
ducing planes but of air transporta- 
tion, as a routine of our civilization. 
The important influences of the Mor- 
row Board and of the stimulus fur- 





nished by Postmaster General Brown 
enter in their proper places, as well 
as the frantic promotion of General 
Mitchell. 

The influence of the transocean ad- 
ventures is made plain, but with em- 
phasis on the need for technological 
development before mere raw courage 
could blaze real overseas trails. The 
Lindbergh story is here, of course, 
but not simply the flight to Paris as 
a prize-winning stunt that awakened 
the American people. He is shown to 
have been a technician of the highest 
caliber, just as the Wright brothers 
were when they turned from bicycle 
making to flying. He is shown as con- 
tributing scientific skill to further de- 
velopments, and as rendering private 
and unpublicized service of high qual- 
ity to the Government prior to and 
during World War II. 

The volume covers such a vast and 
intricate field that to check its every 
detail one would have to repeat the 
tremendous, detailed reading and re- 
search which it so smoothly summa- 
rizes. In general it is a dependable 
summary and interpretation. In detail 
there may be minor errors, such as the 
present reviewer has found in a few 
instances with regard to General Mit- 
chell. But these are inconsequential in 
comparison with the general value of 
the book, which tells a fine story and 
indicates the various subsidiary fields 
into which persons deeply interested 
can explore further for themselves ac- 
cording to the clues given in the vol- 
ume. Others will find the volume itself 
sufficient for an understanding of the 
rise of American aviation and its im- 
portance today, of what contributed to 
it and what (like the stunts and races 
of early days) publicized but did not 
advance it. ELBRmGE COLBY 
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ism at George Washington 
University. 

Frank Gipney is the author of 
Five Gentlemen of Japan. 
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THE WORD 
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“Thou art a king, then? Pilate aske! 
And Jesus answered, It is thy ow 
lips that have called me a king” (Joh 
18:37; Gospel for 22nd Sunday afte 
Pentecost). 





E 
The annual and deeply impressiy| 
feast of Christ the King depends fy| 
its significance on an understandin;| 
of a truth so simple that it can easi i 
be overlooked or forgotten; namely | 
that the title King as applied to Charis 
represents neither a poetic inspiratig, | 
nor a title of courtesy, but a reality | 

It is true, of course, that kings » 
longer enjoy favor in the contemporan 
world. Still, though the kingly ide, | 
may not be popular, it is not therefor 
invalid. The concept of kingship ; 
the concept of sacred authority, x 
once legitimate and absolute. 0} 
viously, such authority can _proceej 
only from the Supreme Being. Chris 
Jesus the Man-God is sealed an 
anointed absolute and universal Kin 
by God His Father. 

The authority of the true king j 
of three kinds: it is legislative, it jj 
judiciai, it is punitive. 

As king, Jesus not only possess 
the power to make laws, but He hy 
in fact exercised that power. He ha 
made laws, as anyone may discove 
by reading the Sermon on the Mout 
or the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gos 
pel. What is much more pertinent 
Christ the King has explicitly tran 
mitted His full legislative authority 
to the one true Church which He 
founded: “All authority in heaven and 
earth has been given to Me; you, | 
therefore, must go out, making di | 
ciples of all nations,” as we read in 
the closing lines of St. Matthew. It 
is currently urgent that Catholics 
clearly understand that when they 


a: 





challenge the legitimate authority o |) 


the Church, they challenge the sacred 
authority of their king. The time ha 
more than come for the inveterale 
birth-controllers to realize that thet 
difficulty is far more ominous ani 
basic than a passing difficulty with 
the sixth commandment. The rel 
trouble—and it is grave in the extreme 
—lies in an actual rejection of the 
authority of Christ the King. It i 
flatly impossible to accept in part the 
authority of a universal king. 


That Christ possesses the kingly | 


power of judgment is, of cours, 


clearer than daylight to anyone wh) F 
has as much as glanced through the | 
Four Gospels. That Christ can and wil [ 
implement, maybe in dreadful wis, | 
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the judgment which He will render 
on each separate man is the truth 
which thunders in the conclusion of 
so many of our Saviour’s parables as 
well as in the explicitly eschatological 
passages of the Gospel text. 

It remains for mankind to acknow- 
ledge this terribly real and factual 
kingship of Christ. The fact that the 
masses of men have not noticeably 
done so up to now must stimulate 
those of us who do bend the knee 
before this exalted throne, not only 
once more to hail Jesus as our true 
and rightful and thrice-loved liege and 
lord, but to be in very deed His most 
devoted, loyal, loving and obedient 
subjects. 

Men have always shouted: “Long 
live the king!”; but it is only when 
we Christian men joyously cry the 
same that the wish and hope and 
prayer is sure to be fulfilled beyond 
all measure. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
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TEA AND SYMPATHY. Deborah 
Kerr, for years one of Hollywood’s 
most valuable imported properties, is 
starred for the first time on Broadway 
in the production playing at the 
Barrymore, under the sponsorship of 
The Playwright Company. 

The last motion picture this re- 
viewer saw was Pinky, a fact indicat- 
ing that his attendance record at ex- 
hibitions of Hollywood art has fallen 
to one-third of a picture per year. 
Since he had never seen Miss Kerr on 
the screen he was delighted to see 
her on the stage. Her performance, 
while indubitably competent, will not 
give Helen Hayes or Katherine Cor- 
nell, or even Barbara Bel Geddes, any 
reason for worrying about their laurels. 

Miss Kerr’s presence in the cast, 
however, is the best reason why the 
play was produced, or why it was 
ever written. The story is a variation, 
one might even say a rehash, of The 
Children’s Hour theme in reverse, 
without that play’s plausibility. 

The scene is a dormitory in a boy’s 
school in New England, where an 
obviously normal lad is mistaken for 
a sexual pervert. That is, his normal- 
ity is obvious to everybody except 
one of his instructors, a nincompoop, 
and the dope who happens to be the 
boy’s father. The suspicion of his 
elders inevitably filters into the class- 
rooms, where the youth, overhearing 

ive whispers, is himself more than 
half persuaded to believe that what 
is being whispered is true. His “con- 








NEW PRICE- 


With the issue of October 17th 
Single copies of AMERICA sell at 20 cents 


@ Single copies of AMERICA sold at 15¢ 
since April 12, 1940, while the year’s sub- 
scription rate went from $4.50 to $5.00, 
to $6.00, to $7.00. 


e Now, with costs constantly rising, we 
must ask more. 


@ The year’s subscription will still be 
$7.00, but... 
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NOW AVAILABLE— 
a concise, detailed analysis 
of current Communist Party strategy 


THE AMENDED 
TROJAN HORSE PERIOD 


BY LOUIS F. BUDENZ 


Written especially for COUNTERATTACK, the Newsletter of Facts 
To Combat Communism. Reprints are now available at special low 
prices. 


As Louis Budenz says: “Jt is useless to talk about fighting Com- 
munism abroad unless we defeat Communist propaganda 
here at home. To do this we must know what that line 
happens to be at any particular time.” 
In quick, expert detail, Prof. Budenz shows how this can be ac- 
complished—by listing eight major objectives of the current Party 
line—and by telling how you, as an individual American, can com- 
bat these Red designs. 


ORDER YOUR REPRINTS TODAY. Single copies, 10¢; 25 copies, $2; 
100 copies, $6; 500 copies, $10; 1,000 copies, $15. 


Payment must accompany orders under $2. No stamps please. 


Order from COUNTERATTACK Dept. 2 
55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION SERIES | 


BY ROBERT C. HARTNETT, S.J. 





25¢ each 
THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE 


A symposium which contains reports from other countries 
permitting the use of public funds for parochial school edu- 
cation to protect religious freedom. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 


Discusses the traditional place of religion in American De- 
mocracy and reviews actual legislation by Congress which 
has extended public welfare benefits to religious institutions. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


About the rights of children attending nonpublic schools—a 
subject which is bound to flare up from time to time in 
Congress. Every Catholic should be well versed in this vital 
subject affecting our schools and our children. 


THE STATE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
by Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., and Anthony Bouscaren 
a clear-cut picture of key events in the private-public school 
controversy. 
@ the Supreme Court decisions in the McCollum and 
Zorach cases 
@ a penetrating study of the background of these decisions 
@ the effect they’ve had 
® why and how changes were made in these decisions 
There’s also a section dealing with the opportunities Catholic 
schools have for improving relations with their local com- 
munities. 
One section is devoted to the California School Tax Referen- 
dum. 


America Press BOOKLETS 





DEFENSE OF 
THE FAITH SERIES 


BY MARTIN J. SCOTT, S.J, 








15¢ each 
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Man’s title to divine sonship 


CATHOLICISM, 
PRESERVER OF CHRISTIANITY 
Christ and His Church are truly divine 


HAVE YOU A GOD? 


Proofs of existence of God 


PROVE THERE’S A SOUL 


The doctrine of immortality 


MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE AND JOHN 
The Testament of the Word of God 


THEY SAID HE BLASPHEMED 
The Divinity of Christ 
HUNDREDS OF CHURCHES 
The Catholic Church is the true one 


SCIENCE HELPS THE CHURCH 


No conflict between science and revelation 


NO POPE CAN BE WRONG 
Infallibility of the Pope 


THIS IS MY BODY 
The Sacrifice of the Mass 


GOD FORGIVES SINS 
The doctrine of the Confessional 


DIVORCE IS A DISEASE 


The marriage bond is indissoluble 


OTHER BEST SELLERS 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF YOUTH —ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF POPE PIUS XI 


Full light is thrown on the principles and applications of educational theory. 
Since education consists essentially in preparing man for what he must be 
and for what he must do as a member of human society, in order to attain 
the sublime end for which he was created, it is clear that there can be no true 


education which is not Christian education. 


25¢ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION—BY WILLIAM J. McGUCKEN, S.J. 


An excellent brief for Catholic education written by an expert. Presents the 
objectives for Catholic education on all levels and explains its values. 25¢ 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND RACE RELATIONS—BY REV. PAUL J. HAYES AND 


REV. EDWARD J. HAYES 


This AMERICA PRESS BOOKLET will remind Catholics that racial preju- 
dice is completely alien to Catholicism. The authors, priests of the Arch- 
diocese of Newark, point out how the Catholic Church has constantly and 


officially proclaimed its stand on this question. 


Orpver your COPIES TODAY! Payment must accompany all orders 
for $1.00 or less. We pay postage on all prepaid orders. Discounts 


on bulk orders. 


15¢ 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 E. 45th Street @ New York 17 
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fdence in his masculinity” is restored 
when a sympathetic campus matron 
becomes an adultress to convince him 
that he is a normal male. 

Robert Anderson wrote the play and 
Flia Kazan directed it. Sets and lights 
are by Jo Mielziner. “Anna Hill John- 


" tone,” quoting the playbill, “designed 
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the clothes”, which are difficult to dis- 
tinguish from frocks out of Macy’s and 
men’s wear from Weber & Heilbron- 


"Tea and Sympathy is beyond doubt 
a good-looking show. The chance is 
nil, however, that my neighbor who 
covers the motion-picture field would 
recommend the play for family enter- 
tainment. There are moral ways to 
straighten out a mixed-up boy. 


THE LITTLE HUT, the playbill indi- 
cates, was originally a French light 
comedy which Nancy Mitford adapted 
for the English speaking stage. André 


’ Roussin is the author. The play has 


been running through three seasons 
in Paris, according to report, dupli- 
cating its success in London. Brought 
to New York by John C. Wilson and 


H. M. Tennet, Ltd., the comedy will 
probably repeat its successes. 

French artists, whether wielding 
brush or pen, have a neat way of 
giving sin a veneer of innocence. In 
the play now residing at the Coronet, 
a married couple and the husband’s 
best friend are shipwrecked on a tropic 
island. The bachelor, secretly in love 
with his friend’s wife, becomes restive 
at sleeping in his solitary hut while 
his friends are together in another 
hut. So an arrangement is made for 
the wife to live with her husband and 
lover in alternate weeks. 

Roland Culver, with a minimum of 
mugging, makes the casual husband 
plausible, Colin Gordon’s exaggerated 
nervousness makes the third man role 
properly implausible and Anne Vernon 
is the wife who casually accepts the 
situation as a tribute to her femininity. 

Peter Brook directed and Oliver 
Messel designed the unbelievably hos- 
pitable tropical island. The Little Hut 
could be enjoyed without reservations 
if the world had been created by a 
Bertrand Russell instead of God. 

THEOPHILUs LEWwIs 








FILMS 








LITTLE FUGITIVE was produced in 
and around New York City indepen- 
dently and on a shoestring. It was 
picked up by a film distributor special- 
izing in foreign films and entered in 
the Venice Film Festival, from which 
it emerged the only American film to 
be thus honored, with one of this year’s 
top awards. To this cynical observer 
such a set of circumstances suggested 
a picture steeped in pretentious “arti- 
ness” and of very limited appeal. It 
came as a great surprise, therefore, 
when Little Fugitive turned out to be 
an acutely observed, touching, almost 
imesistibly funny and not at all pre- 
tentious account of a small boy’s 
twenty-four hours of solitary adven- 
turing in Coney Island. 

To be sure, the motivation for this 
extraordinary junket is somewhat dis- 
quieting. The youngster, whose wid- 
owed mother has been called out of 
town by a family crisis, is the victim 
of a prank thought up by some older 
boys, which makes him believe that he 
has killed his older brother with a 
shotgun, Advised in acquired-from- 
television jargon to “take it on the 
lam,” he snatches a few dollars of his 
mother’s household money and heads 
into the nearest subway, which, quite 
without his conscious volition, dis- 
gorges him at Coney Island. Once 


there he is made to comport himself 
with very little advertence to the 
heavy burden on his conscience. 
The lack of motivation, and the 
shallow conclusion in which the re- 
morseful older brother finds the young- 
ster and brings him home in time so 
that the mother need never know 
about the escapade, reduce the stature 
of the movie somewhat. They also 
make me question its suitability for 
young children. Nevertheless, the boy’s 
adventures in the shoddy childhood 
wonderland are staged with such per- 
ception and charm, and so much au- 
thentic detail by the film’s three jacks- 
of-all-trades, Morris Engel, Ray Ash- 
ley and Ruth Orkin (who have also 
cajoled a strikingly natural and ap- 
pealing performance out of young 
Rickie Andrusco, the little fugitive 
himself) that enjoyment of them is 
very little impaired. (Burstyn) 


THE TITFIELD THUNDERBOLT 
is another of Ealing Studio’s inimitable 
comic tributes to the British national 
character, which for film purposes 
combines ingenuity, grit and rugged 
individualism with a broad streak of 
amiable eccentricity. Here these qual- 
ities are brought to bear by the citizens 
of Titfield on a battle to save their 
branch railroad (a sort of British 
equivalent of the Toonerville trolley) 
from being forced out of existence by 
the combined skulduggery of govern- 
ment bureaucracy and a bus company. 

The screen play is by T. E.B. Clarke 
(The Lavender Hill Mob, The Mag- 
net), who seems to have an unlimited 


The inspiring 
story of a 
Queen who 
fought for 
her faith 


Mary Tudor 
by H.F.M. Prescott 


the author of The Man on a Donkey 





“If there is one historical figure 
who has been for ages in need 
of revaluation, it is Mary Tudor. 
Miss Prescott’s clear and vivid 
style enhances this revision of 
history’s one-sided verdict that 
Mary truly deserved the-epithet- 
of ‘Bloody.’ The religious con- 
troversies are admirably handled, 
but it is the character of Mary 
revindicated which gives this 
book its real stature.” — HaroLp 
C. Garpiner, S. J., Literary 
Editor, America. 

439 pages $5.00 


Lhe Mtacmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 























Grail Magazine 
Introductory Offer 


7 Months for $1.00 


That is all you have to pay 
for one of the BEST Cath- 
olic Family Magazines in 
America. 

In 1952 THE GRAIL won 
First Award for the BEST 
ARTICLES; this year we won 


First Award for BEST IN 
GRAPHIC ARTS. 


($2 for one year's subscription) 
Send One Dollar Today fo: 


THE TRAIL MAGAZINE 


Room One St. Meinrad, Indiana 





SHOP WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


WHERE 
YOU. SEE 
THIS SEAL. 
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1. SHEPHERD'S TARTAN 
SHEED & Warp. $2.50 


2. MY WAY OF LIFE 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE 


Precious Bioop. $1.35 Comp. by Walter Farrell, 
O.P., and Martin J. Healy, S.TD. 


we 


. MATT TALBOT 
Bruce. $2.75 


. THE MOUSE HUNTER 
SHEED & Warp. $2.75 


ST. PHILOMENA 
Bruce. $2.50 


> 


a 
e 


By Sister M. Jean Dorcy 


By Sister Marie Helene 








6. STAGE OF FOOLS 
Dutton. $3.95 


. THE SIGN OF JONAS 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 


THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE 
McGraw-Hitt. $3.50 


CALVARY IN CHINA 
Putnam. $3.50 


| HAD TO KNOW 
APpPpLeTON-CENTURY-CROFTS. $3 


~“ 


8. 

By Eddie Doherty ‘ 
By Lucile Hasley 

10. 
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opks 


By Thomas Merton 
By Fulton J. Sheen 
By Robert W. Greene, MM. 


By Gladys Baker 





AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


RESNMATI, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 
CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
Main St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, G. J. Phillipp & Sons, 2067 East 
9th St. 


CLEVELAND, William Taylor & Co. (14) 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 

KANSAS CITY, Catholic Community Library, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
2nd St. 


The stores listed above report their best selling books during the current 
Popularity is estimated both by the frequency with which a book 
is mentioned and by its relative position in each report. The point system, 


month. 
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LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. 
Chestnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Nater St. 


H., The Book Bazaar, 412 


MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
8th St. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keating’s, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 


NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
Place. 


= YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 
s 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 

OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St. 


eee ntA. Peter Reilly Co., 133 N. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


PROVIDENCE, The Marian Book Shop and 
Lending Library, 63 Washington St. 


RICHMOND, Taylor F. Campbell 
Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


Religious 


ing the stores. 
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plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good view of Catholie 
reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by patroniz 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave, 
North. 

ST. LOUIS. B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 

ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sib 
ley St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut 
ter St. 

SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 800 


Wyoming Ave. 
SEATTLE, Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 6th 
Ave. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Ave. 


By Charles A. Braty 





SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Book 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 16 
Wall St. 

TOLEDO, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
615 Cherry St. 

VANCOUVER, The Kaufer Co., 808 Richard 
wt. 


VANCOUVER, Vancouver Church Goods, Ltd, 
431 Dunsmuir St. 


WASHINGTON, ¥ C., William J. Gallery Co, 
718 11 St. W. 


Ww EgTMINSTER, Md., 


Shop 


The Newman Book 





WHEELING. Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2129 
Market St. 


WINNIPEG, Can., F. J. Tonkin Co., 214 Bar 
natyne Ave. 
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capacity for fleshing out a whimsical 


' gtuation with beguilingly daffy com- 


lications. Here his imaginative flights 
include a bishop (Godfrey Tearle), 
who proves to be a very talented 
amateur locomotive fireman, a tippling 
millionaire (Stanley Holloway), who 
agrees to buy the railroad when he 
finds that it can carry a club car not 
subject to the stringent licensing laws 
of the local pub, a duel between a 
locomotive and a steamroller, and a 
pair of saboteurs from the bus com- 


pany: F ; } 
In Clarke’s hands these bizarre cir- 
cumstances somehow retain a saving 
modicum of normalcy which keeps 
their humor from seeming forced. As 
an added attraction for the family the 
production uses Technicolor to very 
pretty and quaintly appropriate effect. 

(Universal-International) 


MAIN STREET TO BROADWAY is 
a simple-minded story about a young 
girl who is torn, romantically speak- 
ing, between a temperamental and 
dificult but possibly gifted young 
playwright and a stable but unglam- 
orous lad from back home. It incor- 
porates a succession of cloying guest 
appearances by various prominent 
theatrical personages. Most of the 
guest stars appear to find the atmos- 
phere of bogus sweetness and light as 
embarrassing as an adult audience 
will. The only performers to emerge 
with any credit are Tallulah Bankhead, 
who does an amusing burlesque of her- 
self, and Herb Shriner, who puts his 
TV personality to good use as the re- 
jected small-town suitor. (MGM) 
Morra WaALsH 





PARADE 











SKETCHED BY THE WEEK’S 
news was a rather faithful portrait of 
twentieth-century man. ... As though 
they were strokes of an artist’s brush, 
the behavior-patterns, one by one, 
brought out the characteristics of the 
composite man. ... The patterns were, 
by and large, representative of much 
mid-century activity. . . . Quarrels 
over coiffures attracted police... . In 
Los Angeles, a husband gave his wife 
a crew haircut. He told the judge he 
detested the “Mamie bangs” she was 
cultivating. . . . Show men bit off 
more than they could chew. . . . In 
Nashville, Tenn., a sword swallower 
was treated for a sore throat which 
developed when a new sword got 
stuck in his larynx. . . . Strange types 
of strangers emerged. . . . In Fort 
Worth, Tex., a man asked a house- 


wife if she had lost an alligator. She 
replied: “I never had an alligator.” 
After revealing he had found one, he 
tied the animal to the bumper of her 
car and walked off. 


As more and more behavior patterns 
were mirrored in the news, the fea- 
tures of twentieth-century man _be- 
came more and more distinct... . 
In Long Beach, Calif., a wife testified 
her husband preferred foreign cars 
to furniture. She disclosed he had 
bought four foreign cars since their 
marriage in 1950, and that their only 
other property was a TV set and a 
tape recorder. The judge awarded the 
TV set to her, the recorder to her 
husband. . . . Shots shattered Sunday 
calm. ... In Fort Wayne, Ind., a hus- 
band, angered by his wife’s back-seat 
driving as he drove her to church, 
opened fire on her. She returned the 
fire. Both were hospitalized. 
Fierce fiends stalked through metro- 
politan areas. ... In Dallas, Tex., 
cringing under a reign of terror, 
police reported that even burglars 
were afraid to go out at night... . 
Spasms shook spouses. . . . In St. 
Petersburg, Fla., a housewife told her 
husband a joke which convulsed him 
with laughter. Rushed to the hospital, 
he was treated for hysteria. . . . As 
the week moved on and on, the con- 
trast between twentieth-century man 
and thirteenth-century man and other 
similar men became more and more 
marked. . . . The unprecedented po- 
tentialities enjoyed by moderns were 
noted. . . . In Dania, Fla., a driver 
plunged the whole city into darkness 
for an hour by crashing his auto into 
a utility pole. . . . Types of service 
unavailable to people of bygone eras 
were reported. .. . In Walsall, Eng., 
three young ladies offered to do free 
baby sitting in homes equipped with 
TV sets. . . . The modern aware- 
ness of supersonic phenomena was 
glimpsed. . . . In Seattle, a woman 
passenger boarded a plane and told 
the pilot: “Now, look here, young 
man, we don’t want any of this flying 
faster than sound. My friend and I 
want to talk.” 


Twentieth-century man, as reflected in 
the news, reveals a personality pos- 
sessing incomparably greater know]- 
edge of physical forces than did thir- 
teenth-century man and other similar 
men. ... At the same time, sad to 
say, twentieth-century man is seen to 
lag far behind his thirteenth-century 
counterpart in knowledge of spiritual 
forces. . . . Since the spiritual is the 
all-important thing, it is obvious that 
twentieth-century man has_ been 
neglecting the one thing necessary. 
. .. Perhaps he is not so smart. 
Joun A. TooMEY 





If Christ made 
Christmas Cards... 


Christ does not 
make Christmas 
cards, but the 
monks of St. Benedict at Concep- 
tion Abbey do; and they try to 
make them exactly as Christ 
would—simple, joyful, beautiful, 
the kind of cards you would like 
to send and receive. Order yours 
now. 


Box of 20: $1.50 


Box of 50: $3.00 


CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 
Box 44, Conception, Mo. 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleeck China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations — 5%”, 6”, 6144” and 7” — 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples. 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope —a 


school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 








PLEASE HELP DESTITUTE CHINESE 
TRAPPISTS! Twice exiled, having noth- 
ing, they begin anew on island off Hong 
Kong. Dom Paulinus Lee, OCSO, promises 
prayers of Community for benefactors, 
Write him c/o Box 66, Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin. All contributions acknowledged. 





“PRIESTLESS COUNTY FOR YEARS — 
NEEDS CHURCH NOW" 68 Catholics 
can’t do it alone. Please help. Rev. Cletus 
Gillson, St. Andrew’s Mission, London, 
Kentucky. 
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ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican’s Choice 

Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
and Churck Groups—DIRECT at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 

Illustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY? 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. AMR, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, lil. 
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Divorced Catholics 

Epitor: I am writing belatedly to 
comment on the fine article in your 
Aug. 22 issue “The divorced Cath- 
olic,” by Betty J. Sheahan. Fortunately 
these “fifth wheels” are distinctly a 
minority group, but Mrs. Sheahan’s 
penetrating description of their tribu- 
lations might give the rest of us some- 
thing to think about. Surely those of 
us who are in a position to do so can 
offer them some kind of help, whether 
it be financial, social or spiritual. Why 
not ask them over for a friendly 
evening? Why not offer them the little 
extra word of encouragement showing 
that we appreciate their efforts and 
courage? Why not include them in all 
our prayers, that they may have the 
strength to go on alone? 

(Mrs) ADELLE B. HINCKLEY 
Skokie, Tl. 


Swiss Jesuits 

Epiror: Reading the Comment in 
your Oct. 10 issue on the Jesuit ques- 
tion in Switzerland, I was deeply im- 
pressed by your calm, objective and 
kind words. 

As a native of Switzerland and a 
convert to the faith, I deeply regret 
that in a country which for many cen- 
turies has been fighting for freedom 
there still should be this resentment 
against the Jesuits for something 
that happened a century ago. 

The Swiss Catholic papers comment 
favorably on the fact that the motion 
against the Jesuits was rejected 95 
to 35. These 35 are mostly from the 
Socialist party. 

(Mrs.) HevLene E. FRoELICHER 

Ridgewood, N. J. 


Good word for “The Word” 
Epitor: I want to express my appre- 
ciation of Fr. McCorry’s commentaries 
on the Gospels in “The Word.” He 
has an original slant and drives home 
his points with penetrating clarity 
and humor. I find myself mulling them 
over all week. The reading of the 
Gospel on Sunday is much more fruit- 
ful for me than it used to be. 

. (Mrs.) ELoise WILKIN 

Canandaigua, N. Y. 


PEA protest 

Epitor: As one who has long admired 

America for its objectivity, I was con- 

cerned with a recent editorial inac- 

curacy in reference to the Public Edu- 

cation Association of New York City. 
In your “Current Comment” page of 
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Oct. 3, you refer to the association as | 
a “special-interest group,” and accus | 
PEA of “parroting the propaganda” g| 
such groups in its explanation of why | 
200 New York City elementary schoq 
teachers failed to show up for the firg | 
day of school. Implying that PE} 
didn’t know what it was talking about | 
you suggest that someone interviey | 
the 200 teachers themselves to find oy | 
why they turned down their appoint. 
ments. t 
If PEA does have a “special jp | 
terest,” it is an interest in the stead 
improvement of New York’s publi 
schools, and in getting the best pox. 
sible education and guidance for the 
city’s children, regardless of their age 
sex, religion, race or national back. 
grounds. The association is a nonprofit, 
nonpartisan group of private citizens 
who have no axe to grind other tha 
the educational welfare of the gener 
public. 

It is true that in discussing th 
failure of the 200 school teachers ti 
appear, PEA did offer an explanation 
without first pausing to poll thes 
particular teachers. This does no 
mean, as your editorial assumed, that 
PEA has no legitimate basis for blam. 
ing this teacher shortage on low sal 
aries, overcrowded classrooms, and 
poor working conditions—one such 
condition being the “nerve-wracking 
futility of trying to maintain disc. 
pline” cited by your own editorial. Fa 
most of its 59-year history, PEA ha 
conducted continuous research into 
problems affecting the supply of quali 
fied teachers—and in so doing its fact- 
finders have talked to many hundreds 
of teachers. PEA’s remarks on the 
200-teacher situation were not based 
on hearsay, but on the very “honest” 
investigation, conducted year-in and 
year-out, that you recommend 
highly. Josern P. LyForp 

Director of Staff, PEA 

New York, N. Y. 


(In a letter to Dr. William Jansen, 
New York City’s Superintendent of 
Schools, the United Parents Associa: 
tions said that “many theories have 
been advanced” in regard to the mis: ; 
ing teachers, but indicated ' that little 
certain knowledge was available. In 
his reply, quoted in the New York 
Times for Oct. 6, Dr. Jansen said that 
“we know some of the answers, butit 
is our intention of making a thoroug) 
study of the entire matter.” This & 
change suggests some hope of getting 
to the bottom of the matter. Ep.) 
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